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Art, I—HIS EXCELLENCY AND HIS ACCIDENCY. 
C24 
BY Cc. Z. W. 


Every man is a Genius.—So the Ancients thought and 
taught—Greek and Roman; Jew and Barbarian. The 
etymology of his generic name, MAN, in all cardinal languages 
like the vision which Saint Peter saw at Joppa, seems to de- 
clare: ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common!” 
However visible, therefore, the tower of Babel, may stand in 
the linguistic Heavens, there is no confusion of tongues here— 
no dispersion of mankind in this regard. Man is man 

‘ “For all that and all that” 

from the Orient to-the Occident. Deny it, and how shall we 
interpret the faith of ages in the fabled Genii? those fairy 
spirits, which were supposed to stand as sponsors over every 
mortal, to guide and govern his birth, life and history. Be 
they Tutelary Deities, Guardian Angels or Patron Saints, the 
Creed is all one in the root. What means this hoary theory, 
but to personify the peculiar structure of mind, which every 
man receives from his Maker? Does not this conception lie 
already in the primitive, as well as in its derivative term— 
gentus ? 

Every man is born a genius.—This we may concede without 
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constituting him a prodigy. Why else are those ornate 
Legends, which ever adorn the lives of great men, made to 
reach back to their infancy, and issue from out of their 
cradles? A honey-bee softly kisses the lips of a sleeping 
child, and therefore, he becomes a mellifluous orator or a sweet 
singer. Napoleon already built snow-forts, when yet a lad, 
and played the Commanding General over his fellow-urchins. 
Martha Washington says: ‘* George was always a good boy.”’ 
John the Baptist had been consecrated before his birth. 
Angels and Prophets harbingered, for centuries ahead, the 
mission of the Saviour of mankind, and Simeon stands ready 
to interpret His character on the eighth day of His life. Nor 
do we find Him waiting for another call, but engaged in His 
Father’s business, at twelve years—long ere the insignia of 
office were extended Him in Jordan. Read the history of any 
developed mortal backward, and under a microscope, and you 
may trace the foot-prints of his Guardian Angel, all along the 
line of life, clear up to his initiation into being. There are 
grounds for believing that a vague call has been heard in the 
still moments of every youth’s eager onward course, who 
possessed himself of sufficient energy and ingenuity, to lead 
other minds, in manhood’s period. Man is born with a mind 
peculiar to himself—suz generis ; and for a purpose particular 
in itself. God never calls a mortal into being, but for a pur- 
pose. A niche for him to fill, stands open; a work for him to 
do, is waiting; a post for him to guard, is planted. His 
birth is his call. His genius is his commission. His work is 
his sphere—even though it be a hemisphere. 

Every man is born an idiotie Genius.—We intend no 
paradox. We mean no paralysis of mental powers, by the 
term, Idiotic. Nor do we intend a recluse from society and 
the world, a sense in which it was once employed. We do 
mean, however, an untaught, uneducated and undeveloped 
genius. We still believe in a full-born Minerva, and from the 
mind of one greater than Jupiter too; but not in a Minerva 
fully-panoplied. There is Theology in Mythology, were there 
but wisdom enough among the Moderns to interpret the sense 
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of the Ancients. An egg is full and complete—finished. Still, 
the bird is not at hand and winged. I may hold in the hollow 
of my hand an acorn. It is the entire Oak condensed. Yet 
the tree is wanting. Thus it is too, that 

“ The child is father of the man,” 


child though it be. But such a fatherhood the child can only 
realize by developing itself as a man. And here now we leave 
room for the application of that gray apothegm: ‘“ Every man 
the architect of his own fortune,” which we prefer to render, 
every man the architect of his own genius. Homer was pro- 
foundly orthodox in styling men “companions of the Gods.” 
In more than one sense must mortals work out their destinies, 
whilst God worketh in them. Every man thus becomes an 
associate principal, not a mere yoke-fellow; but an intelligent 
co-worker with his Maker, taking up the marble mass, buried 
in the mental quarry, shaping and polishing it into something 
like a God-man. And such man must be, if he would enjoy 
the society of His Maker, 

In the glory of the Sunset— 

In the islands of the Blessed— 

In the land of the Hereafter. 
Nature, when done with her task, enters upon her Sabbath. 
This is the programme, ever yet, after the creation of every 
human ‘‘ Kosmos’’—as truly as it was, when the morning 
stars sang their primeval melody, and God ‘rested on the 
seventh day from all His work, which He had made.” But in 
the wake of the Maker’s Sabbath, follows the working week 
for man. Nature waits on art, to appropriate and husband the 
proffered material. And if practice implies theory, no less 
does art presuppose science. What then is the first science 


for man to master ? 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


And the opening chapter in this volume wears this terse cap- 
tion, “ Know Thyself.” This again falls into two sections. 
‘‘Know thy Genius” is the first lesson; ‘‘ Know thy Des- 
tiny” is the second lesson. To know his genius, is to grasp 
the Ariadnean thread from the hand of fortune; to penetrate 
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the labyrinth of life; to overcome and slay the mighty 
Minotaur of obstacles and to emerge into freedom, and a new 
existence. It is to discover, and to attain his destiny, as well. 
That man we choose to style, His Excettency.. To remain 
untaught in reference to his genius, is, at the same time, to 
remain unequal to destiny. By consequence, he who knows 
not whence he is, cannot tell whither he is going. He pene- 
trates the mazy labyrinth, without any knowledge of its 
various avenues and their windings; unaware of its countless 
inlets and outlets. He holds not in his hand the mystic 
thread. He is ever going, but never arriving. He is in 
advent, but comes not to any epiphany. He is a cosmopolitan; 
but no citizen. He is an Ishmael, a Bedouin, a wandering 
Jew, alost man. This man we choose to style, His AccIDENCY. 
That it is possible for man’s genius to run into herbs or into 
weeds, who will gainsay? Not Plutarch alone can discern 
the inequality among men. He tells us, that he does not 
find so great a difference between beast and beast, as is ap- 
parent between one man and another. He looks at man, how- 
ever, as the tourist is permitted to survey the statue of Apollo 
Belvidere, without any wrappings around him. He brings the 
internal and native powers of his soul under a strong focus. 
Like Saint Chrysostom, he looks into the heart-chamber of 
man, to view his shekinah. Like the Grecian sculptors, he 
would see the subject exposed; not under accidental raiment 
and outward appendages, but simply man, nothing more. 
Under such close scrutiny Terrence, too, wildly exclaims : 


“ How much, alas! 
One man another does surpass !” 


But by what gamut shall we sing this man’s Gloria in Excelsis, 
and that man’s De Profundis ? The tailor measures every- 
body by the same rule. By what standard, then, shall we 
estimate man, “ His ExceLLency”’ or ** His Accrpency ?”’ 
Montaigne lays down this rubric: ‘* A man to be valued for 
what he has in him, and not by what he has about him.” 
His illustrations are as quaint as they are striking. A horse 
is commended for his strength, swiftness and sureness of foot 
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—not for his saddle, bridle and rich caparisons. A gray- 
hound is costly because of his tact and speed—not for his 
golden collar. A hawk is prized for her wing—not for her 
jesses and bells. It is the blade that makes the sword—not 
the scabbard. Thus man is man, by what is of him—not by 
what is around him. His train; his palace; his credit; his 
many thousands a year; his station and office; his coat and 
over-coat—these are all externals. Whatever is not inherent 
in man, is necessarily an accidental appendage. And under 
this view, most men are only dove-tailed accidents. To 
arrive at their proper estimate, you dare as little include their 
excrescences, as we may form our conception of man’s 
ordinary size, from a dropsical invalid, dilated into unnatural 
dimensions. Take him from his pedestal, which grew not 
under him. Take him from his stilts, which must not be 
reckoned into his stature. Take away his revenues, and titles ; 
his pedigree and his wife's money—stand him out a sanscu- 
lottist ! Then approach his interior and say: “Of what make 
is his soul? Is that strong, capacious and beautiful? Is it 
rich in what is all its own, and not in what is foreign and 
borrowed? Is that soul conscious of itself? Deliberate in 
its aim? Consistent with itself? Is its birth a prophecy 
of its history, and its history again an approximation towards its 
destiny ?”’ If so, then the man is genuine. In spite of 
temporary perversions and faults, he is still every inch a man, 
A fly may light in the apothecary’s ointment. He does not 
cast the ointment away, but takes the fly out. The rivulet 
may muddy its waters, not from its impure fountain always, 
but from rubbage falling in by the way. So likewise may a 
just man fall seven times, and yet not spoil himself out and 
out. To find the man, then, we must inquire within. Out- 
side, you meet his accidentals only—his regimentals, rather, 
under which many craven spirits cower and hide themselves, 
and pass as brave soldiers, both in and out of the army, never- 
theless. 

Tersely and happily, are our individual wrappings and 
surroundings styled ‘‘ Circumstances’’—things standing around 
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us. The German calls them “ Umstdnden,” with like trans- 
parent emphasis. But what atrain of various and opposite 
proverbs follow in the wake of that term “ Circumstances !” 
One tells me: ‘Circumstances make the man!” “Man is 
a creature of circumstances!” “It is all owing to circum- 
stances!’’ Another tells me: ‘ Man makes circumstances!” 
‘*Man must control circumstances!’ ‘ Circumstances only 
serve as occasions!” Here are antipodes. And as we seize 
the dilemma by one horn or the other, will we have “ His 
Excellency” or ‘His Accidency.” Let us see. The 
masses cry: “ Circumstances make the man!” That is the voice 
of majorities—and majorities mean Democracy. The Sages 
teach: “*Man makes circumstances !’’ That is the language 
of minorities—and minorities mean aristocracy. Have we 
then democracy against aristocracy? So it seems. Must 
not then the few submit to the many? Perhaps. There is much 
orthodoxy in the adage, “ Vox populi, vor Dei.” Still, pro- 
verbs delight in ultraism, and cannot be accepted without con- 
ditions attached. God must dwell with men, ere men can taik 
the language of God. Angels must descend before they may 
ascend. God is Truth; and only when truth becomes in- 
carnate, may the masses echo the mind of God; else the 
crowd would not have preferred Barabbas to Jesus Christ. 
And then, again, the voice of prophets—though isolated and 
few—is the voice of God, as well. Still, they may err too and 
report falsely. Truth is not limited to number, be the number 
large or small. A Saul may enter the ranks of the prophets. 
Hence the voice of majorities is not infallible—though that be 
aruling democracy. Nor is the voice of minorities unmis- 
takable—though that be a choice aristocracy. Hence we are 
forced to strike an average and listen to the utterance of 
Truth, which is theocracy. 

It cannot be denied, that circumstances conduce much towards 
making and unmaking men—as the phrase goes. The rebellion, 
for example, has quickened a host of soldiers and heroes, states- 
men and patriots; philanthropists, and presidential candidates 
into life. So has it, on the other hand, quenched the lights of 
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many-—forever!—buried them—not under the clods simply— 
that were a blessing; but in graves of oblivion, from which 
there is no resurrection. Thus opportunity, favor and fortune 
stand as kind God-fathers to thousands; while enticements and 
temptations seem to prove a slaying Nemesis to an equal and 
still greater number. 

But, let us now ask—Who will maintain, that circumstances 
have ever originated, or created and settled a man, where there 
had been no man before—like May-showers, are said to start 
mushrooms forth? Where the material had not been in ex- 
istence and in manly condition already ? Where a manful cha- 
racter had not been in waiting previously—the stamina, from 
which alone the idea of man is capable of production? Did 
the grandest series of circumstances ever originate a single 
man? Surely circumstances can have no ereative energy. 
The sea does not breed ships—it only bears or sinks them. 
In what relation then, do man and his circumstances stand to 
each other? How do they severally affect one another—act 
and react ? 

Let us this mystery explore. If circumstances be man’s 
surroundings; then the nearest surroundings are his clothes. 
They are our most familiar accidents. They belong to man. 
He cannot well do without them. To many men and women 
they are not only the nearest, but also the dearest surround- 
ings—essentials—the summum bonum of beauty and of worth. 
Take them away, and you have left, not stuff enough to cast 
the shadow of a man—or woman. Like a snow-figure, they 
cannot bear exposure. Yet, clothes are only for man, and not 
of him. “ Nine tailors cannot make a man.”’” God said: ‘Let 
us make man.” And He made him. So does He ever yet, 
without the aid of Wanamaker & Brown, Bennet & Company, 
Stokes—or any other clothier! As long, accordingly, as the 
primitive pair felt themselves to be independent of the clothes- 
circumstances, they were nearer human and more divine, 
than they became when covered under such surroundings. 
They had been above those outside accidentals and envelop- 
ing regimentals—above circumstances. Subsequently they 
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were raggedly circumstanced which means, surrounded and 
taken. 

And to-day, even, in proportion, as the race is struck harder 
and still harder with a clothes-mania, in that proportion have 
we less men and women, and more ladies and gentlemen—fops 
and fairies! But clothes are to man, what the inner bark is to 
a tree—the nearest outside layer. Around that is another 
layer; and another; and another. So is the individual 
enveloped by a series of circumstances, of surroundings; some- 
times countless in number and wide in extent—as a pebble in 
the lake will encircle itself with ever new and ever widening 
rings. Now, however necessary, efficient and comfortable all 
such accidents may prove; or, however cumbersome, dangerous 
and fatal they may be, they are still outside and independent 
of him. They are in no sense a part of man. Lying close 
and hard against him, and seemingly one with him, they are 
nevertheless externals. Rob him of all, and the man is still 
there, as largely and as truly, as was Adam, when he stood 
before his Maker in the garden, freshly risen from his mould 
of clay—without a shred around him. Who will say, that the 
fig-leaves contributed anything additional to the finished 
handiwork of God? They were only an outside layer—an 
accident—a circumstance to the being previously made and 
made entire. But what else are all the manifold surroundings, 
commonly called circumstances, in which you find men en- 
veloped, in the world at large, but so many garments of fus- 
tian—of linsey-woolsey or of shoddy, on the one side; and 
of silk—of velvet, or of cloth, on the other ? 

Carlyle has a chapter in his ‘ Sartor Resartus,” entitled ; 
‘* The World in Clothes,” and another: “The World out of 
Clothes ’—both of which learned theses we take severally to 
mean, that this man, surrounded with favorable circumstances 
—in fine clothes—is handsome therefore—“ His Accidency ;” 
and that man, without any such layers of happy surroundings, 
and handsome, nevertheless —“ His Excellency.” In the 
former case, ‘* clothes make the man ’’—such a man as he is 
though! In the latter case, the man had been made, before 
his garments were drawn around him—and he is the better 
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man by far. So circumstances make some men, as ready- 
made clothing can dress out the beggar of to-day in full 
costume ; whilst other men make circumstances to their minis- 
tering angels, as they have their garments measured and fitted 
to taste. And only when the coat becomes the man, and the 
man his coat, can we have style:—which, being interpreted, 
means—the man for the circumstances, and the circumstances 
for the man. Or, again—the man for the times, and the times 
for the man. Or, still again—the right man in the right place. 

As a matter of fact, no man is absolutely above and inde- 
pendent of his surroundings. No man can be thus self-existent. 
He is born into a world full of surroundings and layers, 
which at once engulf him. Without any election of his own, 
or consultation on his part, he is thus circumstanced and 
taken captive. Can we then still speak of man as master 
over circumstances? Verily we can. An individual, plunged 
into the sea, is immediately enveloped in sheets of water. 
After the cry has gone up—‘‘ A man overboard!’’ the first 
question is—‘ Can he swim ?” “ Has he a life-preserver about 
him?” If “ Yes,” then we feel morally certain, that he will 
come up and stay aloft, on the top of waves and foam—above 
circumstances. But if ‘‘ No,” then we expect him to flounder 
and sink—to perish under the force of circumstances. The 
former is “‘ His Excellency.” The latter—‘ His Accidency.” 

In like manner may we say, the moment a child is born into 
this world—into this sea of circumstances: “A man over- 
board!” And if God has placed an air-chamber in the body 
of every little fish—as Naturalists tell us—by which it may 
rise to the surface, at will, from the mud and dregs of the 
under-stream, then He has surely not forgotten to endow man 
—‘‘created in His own image and likeness”—with a like 
buoyant element—an elevating apparatus—a Life-Preserver ; 
by which he may rise upward, from birth on already, in pro- 
portion as he becomes skillful in the using of it; by which he 
may ascend above all his surroundings—surmount circum- 
stances. Yea those very surroundings may serve as foot-holds 
for him to mount still higher, as the waves of the sea bear 
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ships and bathers up. With such a life-buoy equipped, cir- 
cumstances bear that man aloft. They do not make him, in 
any sense, however. He is made, and well made, else such 
terrific surroundings would unmake him—dissolve and waste 
him away—as an unseaworthy craft is dismembered by the 
angry waters, which they still bore no part in making. The 
sea only swallows wrecked vessels—not the sound bark. Crows 
do not devour the living lion—only his carcass. Neither do 
circumstances bury live men; they only bury the dead, which 
is no misfortune. Neither have ten thousand hurricanes ever 
made a single oak. But by exercising its innate elasticity, 
when yet a “Babe in the Woods ;” by properly applying its 
natural endowment, it has taken advantage even of fierce blasts 
and howling tempests; rooted itself still deeper; grown still 
higher ; formed its ribs still stronger and widened its area— 
all the more a king of oaks, because storm-nursed and 
storm-grown. Every forest-giant became such by virtue of 
two factors in its history; it was first, circumstanced, and, 
secondly it triumphed over circumstances. Thus every well- 
made man, by virtue of this circumstance-governing energy, 
or life-buoy, may likewise mount aloft and make his very sur- 
roundings chariots and velocipedes. 

But is this man’s Life-Buoy damaged—as boys sometimes jag 
the air-chamber in the fish, by piercing it with a pin—then he 
sinks to the bottom and stays ever under. It is by remaining 
under, that men drown—not by descending only. He succumbs 
to circumstances, as the damaged oak bows and falls before the 
tempest. Ships are first wrecked and then only sunk. So men 
are first injured, and consequently ruined. Their surroundings 
proved but occasions to hasten on the calamity, and were in no 
sense the primary cause. The difference between ‘His Excel- 
lency”’ and ‘‘His Accidency ” is, not that the one is furnished 
with a Life-Preserver, and the other not. Both had that in the 
outstart. “ God is no- respecter of persons.’’ But herein is the 
difference: ‘ His Excellency ”’ has preserved it, and has skill- 
fully exercised it in season. Hence it serves him good pur- 
poses. It is to him as the rudder in the hand of the helms- 
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man, which governs the ocean-steamer. Fling him into the 
Nile, and he will come up with a fish in his mouth, or a pearl 
in his hand. His Accidency has damaged his Life-buoy. 
“How?” do you ask! Ah! How many ways are there to 
Jeddo? Indolence has corroded it. Dissipation has enervated 
it. Intemperance has maimed it; whisky and tobacco have 
enfeebled it; ambition has over-strained it; violence has 
ruptured it. He has rendered it worthless somehow. It helps 
him no longer. It clogs him rather. He must go under— 
and stay there. 

Such an unfortunate is ready to exclaim: “I am the victim 
of circumstances!’ “Circumstances have overmastered and 
crushed me!” But did he not lie down first, else how could 
his surroundings have gotten above him? A man must surely 
fall under the car, ere the car can overrun and crush him. As 
long as circumstances remain mere circumstances—that is : 
surroundings ; so long the man isin no danger. But when 
they once become upper-stances and man the under-stance— 
then he is submerged and gone—so long as he remains under- 
neath. Should that be too long—the man drowns. In this 
way the deluge of circumstances has already swept away more 
victims than the Flood in Noah’s time. The cases of “ Acci- 
dental drownings’ are far more numerous than those cited in 
the Reporter’s column. 

This is the conclusion then—God has created every full man 
with plenary power to live in the midst and yet above circum- 
stances—just as the ship rides amid and still over the waves. 
In so far too, is man master over his surroundings, as not to be 
manacled and fettered by them in any slavish sense. To deny 
this; to say that man is the victim of circumstances —for good 
or for evil—is to narrow down and ignore his moral freedom. 
You might as well maintain, that his clothes are grown fast to 
his person, as the hide to the animal or the shell to the land- 
turtle, or terrapin; that he cannot doff and don them. Man’s 
freedom lies in the power of doing what is best for him. He alone 
is free, who has both himself and his surroundings in his own 
power, in such a way as to be held under by no element or 
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force outside of himself. Truth dwells inside of man, and 
“whom the Truth makes free, he is free indeed.” It is 
grandeur itself, to be thus free—liberated from that entire 
domain of tyranny, which the Emancipation Proclamation did 
not wholly cover; to have power to tread on scorpions and 
serpents, and not suffer them to entwine themselves around us. 

All antiquity is echoing its praises over Socrates and his bowl 
of hemlock. ‘A brave mind, struggling against adversity,” 
says Seneca, “is an attractive spectacle to the gods.’’ The 
Christian world has no greater hero to boast over, than St. 
Paul, who had not only been a free-born Roman citizen, but 
had likewise elevated himself so far above his surround- 
ings, as to be able to be the same Paul, whether high or low; 
whether hungry or filled; whether in abundance or in want— 
in whatsoever state, he was, therewith to be content—himself— 
free. Hear ye the declaration of this master over his sur- 
roundings: “We are troubled on every side; yet not dis- 
tressed. We are perplexed; but not in despair. Persecuted; 
but not forsaken. Cast down; but not destroyed.” Evi- 
dently Paul knew nothing of being “crushed by one’s sur- 
roundings”’ or concerning the ‘‘victim of circumstances.” 
Pitiable man is he, aside of Paul, who moves in the empire of 
boundless freedom with the soul of a slave! 

Now this power is furnished every man by his Creator, in an 
embryo state. With blood in his veins ; with strength in his 
limbs; with vision in his eyes; with all the normal forces of 
his physical and moral nature, comes also this cireumstance- 
governing energy. It lies dormant in all men, in their opening 
history. Like magnetism in iron, it sleeps until it is awakened 
and called into activity by exercise. In some men it is never 
brought into use. They remain the sport and foot-ball of their 
surroundings—mere Accidencies. Others awaken it early and 
employ it energetically, and thereby become vxcellencies. 
The oars to the boat may be at hand; but lying idle, they 
serve no purpose. The boatman must ply them. 

Whatever the allotments of fortune may be then; of what- 
ever nature our surroundings may prove; whatever favorable 
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complexion our circumstances may assume—they are all ad- 
versaries to us in the end—*“ smiling Greeks bearing presents” 
—unless there be at hand a real and true man to interpret and 
govern them—a Prophet to discern—a Priest to sacrifice, and 
a King to reign over them. There must be an understanding 
to recognize; a will to control and a heart to relish them. 
Their enjoyment, not their presence alone, can render our cir- 
cumstances a scaffolding to the character in process of build- 
ing. A fool, a drone or a sot, neither sees, relishes nor ap- 
propriates the material at hand. 

“ Himself—not fortune—every man must blame, 

Since men’s own manners as their fortunes frame.” 
Providence pours a cornucopia, of less or greater compass 
over every man’s head. The material for the erection of his 
tabernacle is afforded him even in the wilderness. The imple- 
ments and tools are all at his command. Then is heard the 
exhortation—‘‘ Render yourself His Excellency, or, His 
Accidency—as you will!’’ Such is man’s election, over 
which he may both rejoice and tremble. 

Thus far we have dealt with an abstraction. Let us now 
come to the matter of experience and common life. In the 
issue then, and as a consummated fact, when is this man His 
Excellency, or that man, His Accidency? An _ English 
statesman once answered the question—‘* What is Dirt?” 
in these words:—* Dirt 28 a substance out of place.” Ir- 
relevant as it may strike us in its first falling, it will prove 
itself an apt reply on reflection. Let us analyze it: Hay, 
straw and stubble are only then dirt, when scattered about the 
lawn and garden-walks—when out of place. Earth, wood and 
offal become dirt only when they litter the carpet and floor, as 
the house-wife declares—when out of place. Having a place 
for everything, and everything in its place, you may boldly 
challenge the world to show you any Dirt. God never made 
the article—man makes dirt. 

Now we are ready to inquire—Who is His Excellency or 
His Accidency—in fact? The outside crowd, always noisy and 
rash, spoils for an answer. Let us hear it. ‘Man is His Ex- 
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cellency or His Accidency, as he sinks or swimsin the popular 
Sea.” So readeth the first verse in the first Chapter of the Gos- 
pel, as written by the rabble. But foam, and spray and drift- 
wood float and climb aloft ; whilst the precious metals sink to 
the bottom. Cork and feathers swim in air and water; that 
will not gold, and silver, and the diamond. The boy’s kite 
sails to a dizzy height; but is for all that, not quite as im- 
portant as is the Pacific Railroad, lying under, over Prairie- 
ground. To sink or swim then, is not to survive or perish, 
whether proclaimed in the Continental Congress, or declaimed 
in the village school-house. A man in the steeple is not, on 
that account, the biggest man of all. A publican, acting on 
that theory, once climbed a sycamore tree, in order the better 
to reach Truth incarnate. But it was told him peremptorily 
—‘* Zaccheus! Come down!’’ And by descending, his mind 
dilated, his soul swelled, and he ascended to Heaven a great 
soul. Ah! Pearls and precious stones are only found far 
below. Angels descend, we say again, ere they ascend. So 
must man sink ere he can rise. He must go down, in order to 
come up and stay up. It is one of those truthful paradoxes, 
that he must become a little child, ere he can grow gigantic. 
This is God’s Gospel, which is ever true. The popular sea is 
too unstable an element, for any cargo of excellency to trust 
itself on. There you may see the adventurer—the ass in 
masquerade; the little man incrusted in office and pompous 
paraphernalia— His Accidency. But His Excellency 
is shy of the fatal pool. It is too much of a whirlpool for 
him. He trusts not its dangerous waters. And if washed 
into it for a time, he steers for a safe port rapidly. Man is 
not His Excellency or His Accidency then, as he sinks 
or swims in the popular sea. There Prophets, Apostles and 
Heroes may change to martyrs; whilst fop-doodles and fools 
may ride at a John Gilpin’s rate. The crowd is wrong. 

Who then is His Excellency or His Accidency in truth ? 
The crowd grows clamorous again and is eager to answer 
once more. Give it another hearing: ‘‘Man is His Excellency 
or His Accidency, as he is successful or unsuccessful.”” So 
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readeth the Gospel of the rabble, in the second Chapter. Let it 
be tested. By successful men, is meant, those who are permitted 
to eat the fruit of their own sowing, by the next approaching 
autumn; those who may gather their own planting by the first 
coming harvest season; those who realize an early interest on 
their investments; those who live to see the monuments which 
their fellows erect to their glory. Men who hear the Hosanna 
shout, and die before the “ crucify’ cry comes. But Fitch and 
Fulton, died paupers. Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. 
John the Baptist was beheaded in the Bastile of Macheerus, to 
please the dancing daughter of an adulterous mother. Paul 
was slain. John the divine withered away. And (let us bow 
our heads reverently !) Christ died on the Cross, in the infancy 
of His mission. All these died, not having tasted the first 
fruits of their husbandry. But surely they were all Ex- 
cellencies. Unsuccessful, in the plebeian sense, but still Ex- 
cellency personified. Ah! in no book, which God or Truth 
has ever written, can we read, that popular success is any sign 
of greatness of soul, or, that temporary failure is a proof of 
littleness. Yea, ‘a corn of wheat must die, or it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.? The crowd has 
erred again. The regular way is to hang, kill, crucify the 
heroes, and trample them under stupid hoofs for a century or 
two. Then we bray over their tombs until we resurrect them. 

Now we will venture an answer—Jiis Excellency is he who 
attains the Destiny which his genius indicates. And he who 
fails to land in his destined harbor, is His Accidency. There 
is a polarity of mind as well as of the magnet. When the 
compass-needle deviates from its certain point, we have a 
*‘ yariation.’’ As man maintains his polarity and varies not, he 
is His Excellency. Let him deviate, and he degenerates into 
His Accidency. So long as an engine moves forward on the 
course laid for it, we have progress, and an approximation 
towards its goal. Only as it collides, forsakes its track, to the 
right or left of it; or, halts in its course, have we an accident. 
Man is an engine, strong, beautiful and grand. He is an ex- 
celsior engine. His mind is his motive-power; his genius is 
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his path-way ; his Destiny is his goal. The moment you dis- 
turb this admirable arrangement, you destroy his polarity, his 
centrality and-gircumferentiality. And to destroy that is to 
wreck the whole man. Every man is a separate engine, moving 
on its own road and towards its own port. There is no 
“ Union Railroad” for minds, however Pacific. No two are 
alike or one with each other. It is sometimes said, ‘‘ No man 
can be an original!” but surely every man 7s an original in his 
look and walk; in his laugh and talk. And why not, then, 
in every other respect, as well? Show us two bodies alike, 
and we will admit, that God has made two minds over the same 
die, alike and accidental to each other. But not twin-born 
children even, are alike, however similar. Yea the Siamese- 
twins disprove the homogeneity of mankind. Individuals are 
not distinguished from each other only externally; the inward 
man is peculiar likewise. Every man’s identity lies in his per- 
sonality, in that which separates him from all others; and not 
in his familiarity with his neighbor and fellow. Hence im- 
partial history, when speaking of the specific man, cancels and 
ignores all common factors, held by the generic man, A Bio- 
graphy, for example, to be of any account, dare not pick the 
stones lying along the common highway of humanity and build 
them into a character. That is giving us a made-man ; and 
not aman born. It answers its end as little as the school- 
boy’s snow-man. A genuine history of an individual man, 
may only note such qualities which distinguish him from the 
masses, from the thousand millions of men around him. All 
common properties must slough off. The written life of every 
individual must be an autography, or it is not worth writing or 
reading. Accordingly as every man magnifies his own per- 
sonality; as he rounds off and expands his peculiar nature, 
does he become excellent. lis own sublimated identity con- 
stitutes his grandeur, as a rock is grand, standing solitary by 
the sea; no grander in its altitude, however, than in its soli- 
tude. It was once believed by us, that man becomes some- 
body great, in proportion as he can imitate and render him- 
self like unto Newton, Jonathan Edwards, William Penn, or 
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some other corypheus. Single out some great character, some 
marked man, who stands out in bold relief, it was told us; try 
and be like him, and that will make you great likewise. There 
js some truth in the theory. That is the way to become a 
great—monkey! But we see now, that, in order to make 
yourself truly small, in the eyes of all who read the papers, it 
is only necessary to select a great character, climb up and 
cling fast to him, as the vine to the trellis. That is very little- 
ness. Why does a creeper cling to its foreign support? 
Because it has no spinal strength of its own. What names 
have we for men, who get down and prepare to be swallowed 
up by others? Who crave to be like everybody whom they 
fancy; who are nothing to any one, because they would be 
everybody, save themselves? Who ignore themselves and 
assume such complexions as those may be of, whom they meet 
with? Are they not ciphers? Sycophants? Accidents? The 
crowd calls them “ Toadies,” ‘*Spoonies.”” A man is not an 
alligator, even though one should condescend to gulp you. 
Jonah was still Jonah though sheltered in a big fish for three 
whole days, and graduated. If man is a mere Accidency 
whenever, and in the measure as he wishes and aspires after 
being like unto others, and unlike himself, then it follows, 
that he is only Excellency, as he is himself, however unlike 
others, he may be. That is what we understand by an “ inde- 
pendent man,” in the true sense. That is manliness, to the full, 

Do you understand, now, when we declare every man to be 
His Excellency, in proportion as he aspires after and attains 
the destiny which his own and peculiar genius indicates? This 
is only to declare every man His Excellency as he is and pre- 
serves himself. A duplicate of Excellency spoils the original. 
No two men were ever alike; and surely two excellencies must 
then be unlike each other. If it were possible, thus, for men 
to imitate one another, there would soon be an end to great- 
ness. All would then enter the race after some prominent 
character, and become alike great. But were all to become 
alike great, then greatness itself would become common 
and little. Two Washingtons would spoil the original George 

22 
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forever in American history, and afford us but two half Wash- 
ingtons. Two Jeffersons, two Jacksons, two Clays, would 
reduce the several originals, in grandeur and greatness, by one- 
half exactly. And as we multiply them in number, we cheapen 
them in quality, as plenty always destroys rarity and high prices. 

It is a reproach against the whole Chinese Empire, that all 
its women can wear one shoe. The mothers of the young 
Celestials clamp their infant feet. (In America that torturing 
is done in later life). But what is Chinese or American foot- 
clamping aside of the fettering and clamping of mind into a 
certain uniform shape? Stocks for the feet are not near so 
ruinous as are those mental fetters, which are forged by the 
great public, into which it is designed to fasten all minds, in 
order to give them a uniform shape. Deformed feet are un- 
natural; but crippled and dwarfed minds are monstrous. We 
can see why wrong-minded men should be put in “ strait- 
jackets”’ to keep them within the limits of their proper man- 


hood ; but we cannot see why right-minded men should be 
made to wear them for the purpose of distracting them, and 


” 


rendering them “beside themselves,’ that they may not be 
themselves, but some person foreign to themselves. 

Public opinion becomes a tyranny here, and merits a rebuke. 
Nor is the institution to be commended that would, first of all, 
melt its students into a liquid mass, in order to bring them 
forth like so many fac-similes of each other—like “ ten little 
Injuns standing in a line!” 

A certain founder in Florence fell into despair because he 
could not cast the statue of a horse and of an Arch-bishop in 
the same mould. Every similar educational effort will prove 
alike unsuccessful. In the Apostolic College every mental type 
was left intact, and developed itself as such. So must we dis- 
tinguish between a university and a depot of monotony. By 
all means give us “ the same spirit ;” but let us not forget the 
** diversities of gifts.” The Esprit de corps we advocate; but 
the utterance of ‘‘Shibboleth” or “Sibboleth”’ ought not to be 
made a rubric for any establishment if some other than mere 
routine men are wantel. 
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It is wonderful how certain models are set, from one age to 
another, after which it is designed to fashion mind. In our 
boyhood the Clay and Webster mania were epidemics. The 
press, the pedagogue, and the public were doing their utmost to 
persuade the school-boys that every one of us could be just like 
Clay or Webster. We obeyed them in so far as to con their 
orations. But it proved a mistake. Not one of us ever be- 
came the one or the other. Nor do we believe we ever will! 
Did the world ever hold more than one Daniel Webster, or 
more than one Sage of Ashland? 

And so there came a Grant-fever, which was very contagious. 
It was taken for granted that every child, granted as a grant 
by the granting Creator, might become a President Grant if 
only the effort be made. Because there is a General Grant 
it was inferred that henceforth Grant could be rendered general, 
and need no longer be definite and particular. But there will 
never be a second Grant. We will never look upon his like 


again, nor upon the fac-simile of any other great or small man. 
There are great men in every age—some we see ; others we do 
not see. 


“ There are great men—I have known such- - 

Whom their people understand not ; 

Whom they even make a jest of; 

Scoff and jeer at in derision.” 
There are as great men now as ever have been. There will be 
such hereafter. God's font never runs dry. But they are all 
different from one another. And just in their variety and pe- 
culiarity lies the grandeur of every marked character. Their 
genius is peculiar ; their characters unique ; their destinies dif- 
ferent. Dare to make them similar and alike, in any absolute 
sense, and you have a printer's pi. 

Men vainly tried their utmost to make a second Washington 
out of General Grant. It can never be successfully done. Just 
as silly was it to persuade us that Andrew Jackson had returned 
in the person of Andrew Johnson. Andrew ts Andrew in both 
instances. Jack's son is John’s son. But Andrew Johnson is 
still not Andrew Jackson. Elijah and Elisha are not one and 
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the same—though the same mantel be worn by both. You may 
convert one machine into another, but never one man into an- 
other, without spoiling both. One Washington for all time; 
one Jackson; one Lincoln; one Newton ; one John Brown (how 
many other Browns we know not!) ; one Schleiermacher ;—but 
one single copy of every mental type. That is the law of mind. 
God’s mint strikes a separate device for every soul. He never 
repeats Himself. The model is broken, the moment the man 
is born—and broken forever! As manifold as are the works 
of God in nature, so that they never exactly repeat themselves, 
so manifold are His pictures of mind. In one sense, every 
man isa Melchisedeck—without any relations or consanguinity. 
Even Elijah and Elisha are only to each other as parallel lines. 
Every mind is just as much a separate and peculiar world, as 
every star is. It is not a correct proposition, to say that his- 
tory repeats itself, absolutely. Neither universal, national nor 
individual history repeats itself. Nature abhors a tread-mill. 

“No originals born!” Why—there are none other born! 
It required two hundred years to teach the Americans that ne- 
groes were not apes, baboons, chimpanzees, ourang-outangs or 
gorillas. But it seems weneed another Theseus to exploed the 
theory, that all white men are mere imitators—white monkeys ! 

That old monster—Procrustes—laid every man he met— 
dwarf and giant—on his fatal couch, stretching the former and 
whittling down the latter, until both fitted the bed. And what 
was the result? That he killed all. Very much the same is 
the notion, that all men must be fitted over the same last, in 
order to be excellent. All must be made over the Newton last, 
the Washington last, the Grant last—over any last, only not 
each one over his own. But now, an egg, though differing in 
size and quality from all other eggs, is equally finished and 
complete. So may men be equally excellent and great, though 
wholly dissimilar in characters, callings and achievements. 
They may be antipodes in every feature, and yet all excellent. 
Compare Croesus and Lazarus; Philosopher and Pariah; king 
and vassal; hermit and financier ; John the Bapiist and Saint 
Paul. All these are excellent, but how different ! 
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Accordingly, as every peculiar genius is interpreted and di- 
rected towards its allotted destiny, have'we excellence. White, 
red or black man; Christian, Jew, Mohammedan or Pagan ; 
divine, physician or jurist; merchant, artist or mechanic ; ora- 
tor, poet or singer ; public man or private man—whoever, what- 
ever, and wherever he be found, there do we take off our hat 
and greet him as “His Excellency!’ And as man ignores 
himself; becomes a hanger-on to others; neglects his own genius 
whilst pursuing that of others ; merges in the mass around him, 
as a drop commingles with the sea; denies his own manhood ; 
belittles his own mind and sphere; in that measure he loses 
himself, destroys his personality, and becomes ‘‘ His Accidency.”’ 

But, granting all this, “Why, then, is excellency so rare a 
commodity ?”” ‘TI will answer, I will tell you.” 

No winds serve him who has no destined port. Demosthe- 
nes says, in his Funeral Oration on the soldiers slain at Cher- 
onea, “‘ The beginning of all virtue is consultation and deliber- 
ation; the end and perfection is consistency.”’ That means, 
let every man know and study his genivs, and then steer con- 
sistently for his allotted harbor. But this the few only do. 
Most men are mere “lumps ’’—unshaped and without form— 
chaos. Their histories are patch on patch, without regard to 
size, color, fitness, or character. Their lives are piles, not pil- 
lars ; heaps are they, not columns ; earth-works thrown up, not 
pyramids built. All their acts are arrows shot at random. No 
design is any where apparent. ‘No wonder,” says Seneca, 
“that chance has so great a dominion over men, since most 
men live by chance,” and die by chance, accidencies all through. 
Saint James speaks of such as “ driven by the wind and tossed,” 
as “‘double-minded,” and “ unstable in all their ways.” 

How shall we hope for consistency between genius and des- 
tiny here? Whence shall symmetry come? And if not this, 
how then excellency? It is impossible to fit separate pieces 
well, unless we have the entire plan preconceived and laid down. 
The joiner hews, notches, and bores amid lumber, chips and 
offal. You think he does it all at random. But the frame- 
work is in his mind, and at the “raising” all is fitly joined 
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together. So must every man be first an architect to draft 
and plan his history. That is the very spirit of the ancient 
adage: ‘Every man the ARCHITECT of his own fortune.” 

Lorenzo Dow once said, “‘ This day one year hence, God 
willing, I will preach on this spot.’’ Sure enough, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days, and six hours subsequently, he stood 
there and preached. Lorenzo was a great man, because he 
was himself. Had he not been that, he might have passed into 
oblivion, and become lost amid the vast army of accidencies. 
But the moment a man is himself, we hear the ery, “‘ An eccen- 
tric!” “Hin Sunderling !” Begging your pardon, we maintain 
that he is just the opposite; he is concentric. He who forsakes 
his orbit, and departs from himself, intruding into the spheres 
of other men—he is the eccentric, let it be remembered. As 
long as any man is under the centripetal force of his own being 
and not torn away by the centrifugal power of any foreign 
person, he cannot be styled “eccentric.” But were it even so, 
what then? We have seen that every man is peculiarly formed. 
Now, if he remains consistent with his genius, and pursues the 
groove marked out for him, is he not just what he is intended 
to be? Let him be regarded as eccentric or concentric, is not 
he consistent with his genius, and, in so far, on the road, the 
end of which is his destined port? Why laugh that man down? 
‘* Better laugh at yourself, I reckon,” the Widow Bedott would 
say, for not being equally independent and free. 

Every star has its own orbit; out of that it never moves. 
So has every man his own sphere, and as he forsakes that, his 
manhood and happiness is crossed. We verily. believe, that not 
a few minds were on the way to excellence, in their native path- 
way, the end of which lay high, but a tyrannic custom, an en- 
slaving public opinion sneered, laughed, or frightened them out 
of the allotted orbit intoa foreign road. In this way the “‘ Vor 
Populi” sometimes proves a wild beast toman. This or that 
man died in obscure accidency, since we would not suffer him 
to be himself. 

Genius will not be subject to Procrustean laws without fatal 
results following. That was one reason why Fitch and Fulton 
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died for a season ; but their circumstances being peculiar, they 
were resuscitated and lived withal. There had been a conspi- 
racy to kill off Professor Morse and his telegraph in Congress. 
But happily they were foiled in their plot, and fell into the grave 
dug for their intended victim. So may all conspirators perish. 

Those common but sacred terms, “ Saint,” “ Saintly,’’ and 
*“ Saintship ;’’ what meaning cleaves to them, but separate, iso- 
lated, and foreign from the mass? The Saints are all peculiar 
and separate in life and history. Just so do we maintain, in a 
lower sense, must every man be a separatist, if he would be sig- 
nificant. There is a solitariness possible in a great city; a 
loneliness even in the crowd. Just so is there an individuality 
necessary in the bosom of universality, in order to excellency. 
Will he be ordinary, common, and apish—attain to accidency ? 
Let him simply lose himself in the masses. 

** But would you have every man to be a comet? Shall we 
all fly off in tangential lines? Is there so great a virtue in 
being erratic? No! We would not have every man to be a 
comet. That would be monotony again. And it is just against 
this tiresome sameness that we protest. It is always and every- 
where irksome. Were all the heavenly bodies comets, the firm- 
ament would be spoiled. But if your Creator has created you 
a comet; given you a comet-mind ; endowed you with the bril- 
liancy of a comet; enabled you to sport the tail of a comet— 
then a comet you ought and must be, to be any thing signifi- 
cant. No authority, outside of yourself, is potent enough to 
render you a fixed star. Lorenzo Dow would have been a per- 
fect nobody, had he not been just Lorenzo. So will you be 
lost in the nebule of humanity, unless you be just a comet. 
Only be sure, however, that the tail you sport, be a comet-tail, 
and not that of a peacock ! 

But God creates some men as suns, te shine upon Europe 
and America, and upon Asia and Africa, and the isles of the 
sea. They are lights of the world. Others are of the mellow 
moonlight order. He will have his mental stars of the first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth magnitude. Whatever I am 
created, that let me be, and be it heroically. If a glow-worm, 
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let me shimmer contentedly among the clods. If not, then will 
I go out in darkness. Let every man be himself, and he will 
be relatively His Excellency; let him be some one, or some- 
thing else, and you have His Accidency. On the mountain or 
in the valley, show yourself and you reveal all the Excellency 
in you; whatever you borrow is Accident. 

Thus Blind Tom, an idiotic negro lad, is great, because he is 
peculiar and unlike all others. Blondin is great on his wires 
and ropes. Tumble him off of those, and he meets with acci- 
dency and is hid in the jostling crowd. Morse is great on his 
telegraph. But his brother Sidney is just as great a religious 
chronicler. Cyrus W. Field is great, with his cable around 
him, like Laocoon, amid entwined serpents. Louis Agassiz is 
great, though reputed “‘a crazy Dutchman.”” Thaddeus Ste- 
vens is great. And so is Alexander H. Stephens—on the Con- 
federacy! Longfellow is a great Fellow. Stewart, the mer- 
chant prince, is great—in or out of the Cabinet. Henry Har- 
baugh is a great Pennsylvania German. Knud Iverson, the 
martyr lad, who would not tell a lie! is great. Any man or 
woman, boy or girl, is great, that is not of the routine-make. 
Who will not, day in and day out, drive in the rut of the trav- 
elling masses, who is not a routinist. 

What is the meaning of that term, Accident? Does it not 
signify a falling from one’s orbit? Let the planet Venus intrude 
into Saturn’s circle, and there will be an accident, in fact and 
effect. But is that less ruinous than that a mind like Augus- 
tine’s should collide into the sphere of a Celsus? Or an Atha- 
nasius into the track of Arius? Rather a land-slide, by far, 
than a man-slide! 

We speak of Julian, “ the Apostate,” as though that were a 
solitary instance. The world is full of apostates. Every man 
is Julianized—an apostate—as he fails to attain the destiny 
which his genius indicated. ‘Asa bird that wandereth from 
her nest, so is a man that wandereth from his place,”’ says the 
builder of the Temple. 

How does a wrecked man differ from a wreckedengine? In 
so far as the former exceeds the value of the latter. A line of 
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engines stretched along the Union Pacific Railroad, one against 
the other—all these do not equal .one immortal mind. Still, 
the newspaper reporters are careful to note the wrecking of 
every single one. God’s record, however, will alone reveal the 
mental wrecks. 

“ But how shall I know my Genius and my Destiny?” If 
your inner light does not afford you the desired revelation, then 
your mental chamber must be very darkness. If, therefore, 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness! Itis as easy to detect the inclination of your genius, as 
it is to realize the taste of your palate. Here we remind you 
again of Demosthenes’ consultation and deliberation. But 
alas! In our onward rushing, careless, helter-skelter age, no 
one stops to consider what direction the finger-board of Genius 
indicates, and so drives on over the main, broad road that leads 
to Accidency—to destruction. 

Finally, Excellency has its degrees ; and so has Accidency. 
Greatness is not always goodness. Nor is littleness always 
iniquity. There are Great Demons and Little Saints as well as 
Great Saints and little devils—imps. When may we speak of 
His Excellency, then, as His Grand Excellency ; or of His Acci- 
dency as His Grand Accidency? There are myriads of worlds 
floating in the heavenly heights, however unconscious we may be 
of their existence. Still, all are under the influence of the sun. 
He is monarch of the spheres. Every separate orbit, with its 
revolving world within, is held centripetally firm to its place. 
The rays of the centre sun, like so many check-reins, govern the 
flying spheres. Philosophers call this the centripetal force. 
Were it not for this energy, every planet would fly away, seething 
and dashing through the spaces. But this power from the sun is 
exerted with such constancy and propriety, that every sphere 
keeps its place. There are no dark stars. We never read of ac- 
cidences in the heavens. But the spheres are not free. They 
are slaves to the wheel. No credit is due them for their order 
and obedience, because they have no election, no choice. They 
must be where and what they are. So there are a thousand 
millions of human worlds down in the earth. We mean the 
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minds of men, women and children. Every mortal has his 
orbit and native force assigned it. Every mental orbit is, fur- 
thermore, placed in a certain relation and at a certain distance 
from the great central sun of humanity—the Incarnate God. 
From that sun, likewise, emanates a centripetal force on all 
minds in the earth—on Pagans, Jews and Christians relatively. 
The drawing of the Father is exerted over all. 

Now if all souls were, like the stars, obliged to remain fixed ; 
if they were not moral spheres, endowed with freedom ; with a 
liberty and choice to move further off and beyond the influence 
of the great central sun—then this concentric sun would ever 
keep all minds in a proper relation to God. Then all would be 
Excellencies—even as the stars all are —not a single Acci- 
dency. But man is not a star. He is more than the brightest 
star, because he is not bound by a ball and chain. He is free. 
And this prerogative he may and does abuse. He enjoys the 
sad privilege of removing himself—orbit and all—clear beyond 
the influence of this glorious sunshine—into the shadow—into 
the cold and dismal region of darkness—just as men may 
choose to dwell in cellars, rather than in the airy family cham- 
ber—in mines and under-ground caverns. In so far, now, as 
he recedes from the God-centre, departs from light and warmth, 
as he neutralizes the centripetal force, by the centrifugal 
energy of his own resistance and disobedience; as he becomes 
** Gott-loss,”—in the emphatic German sense—in that propor- 
tion does he become His Accidency. If his be an ordinary 
mind, and his orbit an ordinary orbit, the man is an ordinary 
Accidency. If his be a great mind, and his orbit and sphere 
great, then he proves His Grand Accidency. Orbit and man 
may be said to have collided, and become lost, as ship and 
sailors perish in the deep. Think of Lucifer, the lost arch-angel! 
And who can think, without melancholy, of many of our states- 
men—who are greatness incarnate, but not excellency incarnate, 
—becoming lost, proving Grand Accidencies at last. Itis sadder 
still, than if the Great Eastern were to go under, never to rise 
again! The greatest calamity possible is when man becomes 
in this sense, a lost man—His Eternal Accidency! The disso- 
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lution of a Humboldt-mind is like the dying out of a thunder- 
bolt. The author of ‘‘ Kosmos” turning in chaos! As when 
a living body becomes a corpse; the corpse a trembling putre- 
faction ; and that again ‘dissolving into earth, ashes, dust, such 
is the oblivion of His Accidency. 

As man remains under the influence of the centripetal sun ; 
as his life is hid with Christ in God—as a Christian philoso- 
pher expresses it—does he become His Excellency indeed. 
And in proportion as a mind continues working out its destiny, 
in keeping ever with its innate genius, under the light and in 
the atmosphere of God—is that man His Grand Excellency. 

There can be no greater, grander Excellency than His 
Grand Christian Excellency. Thus every man might prove— 
like the ancient Israelitish king—‘“‘a man after God's own 
heart.” 


Nore. In Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, the reader will find this thought quite 
learnedly treated. Under the heading—“ Man created in the image of God ”—cer- 
tain positions are admirably defended. He maintains, e. g. that as each human in- 
dividual must be regarded as a link in the succession of the development of the ge- 
nius, it is also at the same time a particular form of the Divine image, a particular 
and a new point of manifestation of the Divine will. The question, whether indi- 
viduals are born or created is answered by separating the dross from the goid in 
Traducianism and Creationism. ‘The truth to which Traducianism may lay claim 
consists in this: that every human individual is a product of the natural activity of 
the species, just as this is determined by the peculiarities of the race, the family, and 
the parents. But the truth of Creationism lies in this: that the universal natu- 
ral activity, by means of which the species propagates itself, and new souls are 
formed, that this mysterious natural activity constitutes the instrument and means 
for the individualizing activity of the Creator, that each single human being there- 
fore is a new manifestation of the Divine will, which thus prepares for itself a pecu- 
liar form of its own image. Each of these views is only true, when it affirms its own 
antithesis. According to the one-sided view presented by Traducianism, the indi- 
vidual is reduced into a condition of utter dependence upon the species, and its 
whole existence is thus entirely determined by the preceding series. An eternal 
particularity, an infinite germ of freedom is perfectly inconceivable on the hypothe- 
sis of Traducianism, because the latter can never get beyond the notion of the «pe- 
cies, and the naturalistic conception of the individual which is implied in it. Ac- 
cording to a one-sided Creationism, on the other hand, every individual proceeds 
from the hand of his Creator as pure and undefiled as the first Adam ; and the appa- 
rent dependence of the individuals upon the preceding members of the series, the 
notion of inherited qualities, and especially the phenomenon of natural sin/ulness 
become quite inexplicable. The Scriptures acknowledge both points of view—“ Be- 
hold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me,” (Ps. 51: 
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5), are the words of the Psalmist confirming Traducianism. But at another place 
the Psalmist also bears witness, that the Providential eye of the Creator watches 
over the birth of the individual, when he says, “I will praise Thee; for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” “ My substance was not hid from Thee when I was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes 
did see my substance, yet being imperfect ” (Ps. 139: 14-16). And the Lord says to 
Jeremiah, “ I formed thee in the belly” (Jer. 1:5). Even if it remains a mystery, 
how in the secret laboratory wherein man is formed nature and creation merge in 
ore another,—how the activity of the Creator and the conditions of nature mutually 
set limits to each other,--for birth has its secrets even as death has,—still must each 
individual be regarded at once from the point of view offered by Traducianism, and 
also from that of Creationism, or, in other words, as a continuation and a member in 
the series, and also as a new and original beginning.” . * * * * * 

“ That is a nature,” is the expression we use, when we wish to say of anybody, 
that he is a real man, agenuine man, who has originality and character in his soul, 
and cannot therefore be understood by general categories of species and kind, but 
by the study of himself alone. But to whatever extent it can be predicated of any 
man that he is a nature in himself, just to that same extent does he appear before us 
as a new and original point of commencement in the series, that is to say, just so far 
as he appears as natura, to the same extent does he also appear as creatura.” 

Now, although every individual must be viewed both from the creation stand- 
point, and that of propagation, there is a relative difference, which must not be over- 
looked in the contemplation of human beings, a difference similar to the distinction 
which holds between creation and preservation. The more primitive and original 
beings are, the more readily does their first coming into existence allow an explana- 
tion on the Creation hypothesis. The less primitive they are, the more do they ap- 
pear as mere shoots or offsets, from that which has preceded them—a mere continua- 
tion and prolongation of what had been previously commenced and established, and 
thus affording us rather a Traducian explanation. But such apparent opposition is 
after all only of a relative kind, since a creation-moment must always be presup- 
posed in every individual, if we are to conceive of him as an individual in the image 
of God, and not as merely one in semblance. We hold, with others, that every hu- 
man being “contains in itself an eternal idiosyncrasy, und therein, a talent given 
and entrusted to it by God, which, although remaining in many beings in a latent 
and inactive condition, must still be supposed as existent.” If we ever concede the 
fact that the creation moment is not to be discerned in every individual case, 
history still forces it upon our contemplation. The Creation theory alone explains 
those groups of talent which rise upon the horizon at critical periods, and are 
ordained to solve the problem of the age. Such acritical period or historical 
dawn first breaks in uponus in great individuals, and these children of the 
dawn are not mere empty vessels, which may be filled with any sort of spirit indif- 
ferently, not mere clay out of which the particular epoch can mould whatever it may 
please ; but much rather are they original natures with a peculiar stamp upon them- 
selves, and more plainly visible than upon him who is a man of the masses. 

The entire diversity of individuals created in God’s image, of nations, of tongues, 
and of races, finds its unity in the Divine Logos, the uncreated image of God (imago 
Dei absoluta), who in the fulness of time Himself becomes man. If the Divine Lo- 
gos did not Himself become man, the Ideal of Humanity would not be realized ; for 
each of the created individuals represents only an imperfect, a relative union of the 
Logos and man, of the uncreated and the created Divine image. The Logos having 
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become a man, reveals the whole fulness of the ideal according to which human na- 
ture was originally planned, but which can be realized only imperfectly in each 
finite individual. Ifthe Divine Logos did not become man, Humanity would be 
without any real point of unity and without a Head. We therefore accept the es- 
sentially Christian belief, that the Son of God would have been made man, and 
would have come into the world,—even if sin had not come into the world—the be- 
lief that when God created man after His own image, He created him in the image 
of His Son, in the image of the Son who was to become incarnate, so that even at 
the creation of man the image of Christ was present to the mind of the Creator, and 
was the prototype according to which man was created. 





Art. II.—CHRIST AND HIS SPIRIT. 


BY J. WILLIAMSON NEVIN, D. D. 


WueEn the Bible is spoken of as the formal principle of 
Christianity, in distinction from its material principle, the lan- 
guage means of course, simply, that the outward form in which 
divine revelation is presented to us in the sacred text, requires 
for its own completion the felt presence in it of the actual rey- 
elation itself out of which it proceeds. 

There is no particular mystery in this. It is nothing more 
than the universal relation between speech and thought, in vir- 
tue of which the outward word must always have in it an in- 
ward word at the same time to be at all a true and full word. 
All spoken or written language is formal over against the inward 
sense it is designed to express, and this sense then is the 
matter or substance, without which the form of its utterance 
would be of no account whatever. And yet the form is not 
for this reason unimportant. There could be no utterance 
without it. Outward and inward, in the case, go hand in hand 
together. They are related to each other as soul and body. 

All language is intelligible only in the element of the life 
from which it derives its origin. Interpreted in the element of 
any other life, it becomes false. The words outwardly taken 
cannot secure their own meaning. Only a poetic spirit, for 
example, can do justice to the spoken or written word of a poet; 
and to all unphilosophical minds, the speculations of Kant or 
Hegel are as a matter of course irredeemable nonsense. 
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And how then can it ever be otherwise with the Word of 
God, communicating itself to men through human forms of 
speech? Can these forms of themselves be possibly sufficient to 
convey the sense of divine revelation, into a soul not already 
in some living rapport with what the revelation is in its own 
nature? Here, most emphatically, the flesh, the letter, the mere 
outward utterance profiteth nothing. It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, and all right intelligence must come from within. 
Not simply from the interior of the human soul, in the exercise 
of what may be considered its own proper spiritual power of 
thought and contemplation; but from the illuminating and 
quickening spirit or life-breath of the Divine revelation itself, 
from which the utterance flows. The words that I speak unto 
you, our Saviour says, they are spirit, and they are life. They 
had then, and have still, their profound meaning and force 
only in the mystery of His own presence. Outside of that 
mystery they are no longer intelligible. The outward form is 
sundered from its inward matter, the necessary complement of 
its existence; and it is misconstrued at once accordingly into 
the service of error. 

The Bible, in this way, is what it is in its own constitution 
and office, the sure normative rule of Christian faith in the 
original sense of Protestantism, only as it is itself compre- 
hended in the presence and power of a deeper and wider super- 
natural fact—the historically objective and enduring fact of 
God’s Self-revelation completing itself in the fullness of time 
in Christ—from which it draws its whole animating life, and to 
which it stands related then as an inspired archival record and 
attestation for the use of the Church through all ages. In 
that relation it is intelligible, and serves its true office of 
making men wise unto eternal life; otherwise not. Otherwise, 
indeed, it ceases to be the word of light and life. It is turned 
into the mere outward letter that darkens and kills. 

This necessary relation between the formal and the material, 
.the outward and the inward, in the constitution of the Holy 
Scriptures, is well set forth by the late excellent Dr. Ullmann 
in the following interesting extract on the subject: 

‘In what sense, then, is the Bible an outward rule ?—is it 
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in a sense that excludes all reference to an inner rule, to some- 
thing higher, deeper, broader than the written word? I reply, 
No! In such a sense the Bible does not itself claim to be an 
outer rule. That in it which is outward issued forth from what 
was originally inward, and has the tendency and the design al- 
ways to become inward again. In thus becoming inward, it 
is not intended to operate as a mere outward rule, but to bear 
witness to itself in our inner life, and to secure our free assent. 
Inward and outward thus act and react on each other. If the 
Scripture be a rule it is fair to ask whence it came to us? It 
did not fall from heaven; it was not written immediately 
by the hand of God; it did not exist prior to Christianity. 
Christianity, on the contrary existed first, and the Scripture 
was the organ through which it presented itself to and pro- 
pagated itself among men. That which existed before Scrip- 
ture was the complex of saving facts, whose centre is Christ 
and the Christian life. The function of the Scripture, there- 
fore, was to be the medium of making known the person and 
work of Christ, where the living message could not reach. 
For this reason its position and work are not unconditional. 
Christ it is who conditions Scripture, and gives it its worth. 
It is not the Scripture that gives authority to Christ, but 
Christ to Scripture. The proper object of faith is Christ, not 
the Scripture ; the latter is merely the guide and educator unto 
Christ” (Stud. u. Krit. 1852). 

Here then we have the full conception of the material prin- 
ciple or “inner rule”’ of Christian truth, in its difference from 
the formal principle or “outer rule” presented to us in the 
Bible. It holds in the direct union of Christian faith with the 
one only full object and necessary complement of all such faith, 
the fullness of God's self-revelation in the person of His Son, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

What less than this, in fact, have we in what St. John de- 
clares to have been the burden of the teaching of Jesus to the 
Jews (John xii. 44-46): “ He that believeth on Me, believeth 
not on Me, but on Him that sent Me! And he that seeth Me, 
seeth Him that sent me! I am come a light into the world, 


' 


that whosoever believeth on Me shvuuld not abide in darkness! 
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I. Private Judgment or False Freedom. 


However it may have been with any past period or time, it 
is only too plain that in our age the power of distinguishing 
clearly between the formal and material sides of Protestant 
Christianity has been in large measure lost, and that the re- 
sult is a general substitution now, on all sides, of the formal 
principle for the material. In other words, the Bible is at once 
identified with Revelation ; the idea of the book is made to be 
synonymous with the objective supernatural reality, of which 
it is the record and report; and so the book is taken to be of 
itself all the principle that is required to sustain the entire 
structure of the Christian faith in every farther view. To talk 
of any other ground of faith requiring to be joined with this 
ground, in order to make it full and firm, is held to be a 
dishonor put upon the Bible, as making it not to be the one 
only rule of faith, which the Protestant world has held it to be 
from the beginning. How can it be such an absolute rule or 
measure of truth, it is asked, if it must be itself ruled or mea- 
sured by any normative authority from beyond itself? <A re- 
gulated regulator is considered to be here a simple contradic- 
tion in terms. To be what the case is supposed to require, the 
_ Bible must be all or nothing. It must be for Christianity, both 
formal principle and material principle in one. The whole 
weiglt of God’s word or revelation to men must rest upon the 
Divine Book, as its only actual basis. The Bible thus is con- 
verted into the very pillar and ground of the truth, and becomes 
virtually the fundamental “ rock”’ on which Christ’s Church is 
built, and against which He has assured us the gates of hell 
. shall not prevail. 

It is not only here and there, that we meet with this confu- 
sion of thought and speech in our modern religious life. It has 
taken possession of it, more or less, in all directions and in all 
forms. It is the grand staple of our evangelical literature in 
one direction, and of our openly rationalistic and humanitarian 
literature in another direction. From both sides hands are 
joined, and voices united, in singing loud hallelujahs to the 
Bible, as being in and of itself (under God’s Spirit working in 
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a general way on man’s spirit) the source of all necessary illu- 
mination and life rectification for our sin-troubled world. Our 
pulpits are harping continually on this string. For one that 
preaches Christ as the ever-living, ever-present, ever-working 
Worp in the Church, there are ten (orthodox and unorthodox 
alike) that are all the time exalting the Written Word in [lis 
place, and using it (a thing to make angels weep!) not to show 
forth, but rather to eclipse and keep out of sight the ineffable 
brightness of the Father’s glory shining in and through His 
Person. 

So with our religious papers. Where among them generally 
do we find power to “ hold forth the word of life,” in the way 
of which I am now speaking, as something different from the 
moral and religious teachings of the Bible? Our denomination- 
al periodicals on all sides are forever appealing to the Bible, 
as the sure infallible test of truth, and the end of all contro- 
versy ; but with little or almost no serious attempt to face God's 
actual revelation that lies behind the Bible, and to see if there 
might not be possibly there what is needed to make the Bible 
a very principle of peace and concord, instead of its being as it 
is now largely, through wrong use, a principle of interminable 
confusion and strife. As things stand now, Dr. Bellows and 
H. W. Beecher, so far as we can see, operate Christianity ex- 
actly alike, on one and the same false pivot or hinge, namely, 
the Bible regarded simply as a heaven-appointed codex of 
Christian theology and morals. Nor are we able to see at all, 
that the case is any better, in a comparison of the ‘‘ New York 
Observer,” for example, with the ‘‘ Independent,” or even with 
Theodore Tilton’s brilliant “Golden Age,” published in the 
same city. They are all great on the Bible. Mr. Tilton in par- 
ticular, with no belief apparently in its supernatural origin at 
all, honors the New Testament as the best of books; reads it, we 
are told, diligently; and even patronizes the wisdom of the 
Jewish Rabbi, Jesus Christ, so far as to accept the Sermon on 
the Mount for his own Confession of Faith. But why marvel 
at this? Is it not a notorious fact, that our openly worldly 
papers, for whom the chief end of man lies only in the things 

23 
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of this life, are quite able and willing now also to use the Scrip- 
tures as the golden norm of morality and religion in the same 
independent style? The N. Y. “World,” “ Tribune,” and 
‘“‘ Herald,” for example, find no difficulty in setting themselves 
up in this way, on occasions to their mind just and fit, as peers 
in full with the evangelical ministry of the land, in the great 
business of religious teaching ; using the Bible for the purpose, 
like Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Common Law, as it 
seems to read from their simply secular and mundane stand- 
point. 

And with our religious books it is no better. It is amazing, 
how even learned and good men, undertaking to instruct the 
world on the most important themes, in this way, appear for the 
most part to lose sight altogether of the difference there is be- 
tween Divine Revelation and the Bible, and to deal with the 
whole subject of Christianity, as if it rested on the authority 
of the Bible simply and no other ground. Take one respect- 
able example only; the volume of the famous ‘ Essays and 
Reviews,”’ which raised such a commotion a few years ago in 
the Anglican Church. Occupied throughout with the subject 
of Christian Evidence, they nevertheless get nowhere beyond 
points and questions touching the outward constitution of the 
Holy Scriptures. We do not remember to have fuund in them 
from beginning to end, a single recognition of the material 
principle of Christianity, as holding in the immediate and direct 
apprebension of the one grand Object of all real Christian faith, 
our glorious Redeemer Jesus Christ. And although we have not 
read the learned and pious answers they called forth from high 
sources, we question much if any one of them has proceeded 
otherwise than from the same false premises, and toward a like 
wrong end. 

What is here complained of is still a reigning vice of our Eng- 
lish and American theology. It is matter for congratulation, 
however, that in Germany the case is now in some measure dif- 
ferent. Both the friends and the foes of Christianity there 
understand, or are at least coming more and more to under- 
stand, that the question of its authority lies deeper than the 
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Bible. As one has said: “* The grand characteristic revolution 
of religious thought in our modern time, consists in this, that 
the ground-stone and centre of Christianity are viewed as ex- 
isting not in a Book, but in a Person, not in a scheme of doc- 
trine, but in actual facts and operations.” Let us hope, that 
our American Protestantism may yet come also, in no great 
while, to look at the subject in the same way. We need not 
fear that the Bible will be shorn of any part of its honor, by 
coming thus in right relation to Christ. Only then can it ever 
be truly itself, when it is felt to be outwardly the very presence 
itself of the ‘‘inner word,” from which originally it drew its 
breath of life. Then only will it be the Bible in full, when it 
has become thus “ all glorious within.” 

For, in truth, it is no real dignification of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that they should be made ostensibly to bear the entire 
weight of Christianity in the bad way, of which we are now 
speaking. On the contrary by being thus sundered and cut 
off from their own proper life in the actual objective revelation 
from which they have sprung, and to which they rightly be- 
long, they must necessarily come under the power of a new for- 
eign life altogether different from their own. For no book can 
teach independently of a living element in some form beyond 
itself, in and through which it is read and understood ; and if 
this be not the element of its own life, then must it be for the 
book a false element, by which its true sense is sure to be mis- 
construed and wronged. So if the Bible be not complemented 
by the material principle of « true Christian faith in felt com- 
munication with the “ powers of the world to come,” of which 
it is the product and exponent throughout, it cannot fail to have 
forced upon it, in place of this, a spurious complementation in 
some other form. It will not be, and cannot be, abstractly 
independent. It will still have its material principle ; but this 
now only as an element of mere human fancy or thought, sure 
to darken ultimately its true sense, instead of making it clear 
and plain (1 Cor. ii. 11-14). 

This is that bad so-called private judgment, which affects to 
find in the naked Bible all things necessary to salvation, by 
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taking it simply as a body of logically intelligible doctrines and 
rules, open to any good natural understanding, and then gath- 
ering out of the whole a sense to suit itself; not seeing or 
knowing that it is in fact all the time, in this way, making the 
Bible the reflection merely of its own at best simply humani- 
tarian spirit, instead of entering at all into the true supernatu- 
ral spirit of the Bible itself. 

This may be either with supposed and professed belief in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, or without any such belief. But 
that difference, for the point here in hand, does not amount to 
much. In either case, the appreciation of what the Bible means 
and wills is drawn, not from any true faith sense of the gen- 
eral higher life in which it has its actual home, but from the 
sense simply of what it is directly for a given moral or spirit- 
ual experience without this; and the appreciation in that view, 
of course, can never be otherwise than more or less seriously de- 
fective and false. 

An interesting and instructive example of such defective es- 
timation of the significance of the Bible, we have in one of Mr. 
H. W. Beecher’s “‘ Plymouth Pulpit ’’ sermons, where we find 
him not long since undertaking to deal with the great and 
difficult subject, The Inspiration of Scripture, for the benefit 
of his people and the world at large. 

The sermon is of course in Mr. Beecher’s usual pulpit style. 
There are good thoughts in it, points well put, reaches of spirit 
in the right direction, and genial dashes of thought here and 
there toward great truths. But he cannot be said to have 
thrown much light on the dark question he feels himself called 
upon here to grapple with, unless it be that sort of light only 
which serves to ‘‘ make darkness visible.”’ 

The times, we are reminded rightly, are rank with the spirit 
of religious unbelief. Heretofore skepticism was more on the 
surface of life, more simply outward and occasional, and “ re- 
quired but comparatively little to remove it.” There was one 
agency, in particular, sufficiently potent for that purpose ; ‘ for 
many revivals of religion,” we are told, ‘ have been the instru- 
ments in the hand of God, by which such unbelief has been 
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blown away like so much chaff.” But we are now beyond that. 
The devil of modern unbelief is too deeply seated in the reign- 
ing spirit of the age to be expelled on any such easy terms. 
Doubt sits everywhere in the air. We are taking it in all the 
time unconsciously, in the breath of our daily life. It has 
poisoned the fountains of our social culture. It is the soul of 
our reigning literature and education. The scientific and moral 
consciousness of the world is steeped in it more deeply, it would 
seem, than ever in any age before. The object of this general 
doubt is the Word of God; and for Mr. Beecher, the Word of 
God is at once the Bible. What the age needs above all things, 
then, especially the young men of the age, (to whom in particu- 
lar this pastoral enchiridion is directed), is to have confidence 
well and surely fortified in the Divine origin and Divine author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures. 

For, as Mr. Beecher well says, “ a state of doubt in respect 
of the Word of God is, in its practical consequences, just as 
fatal as unbelief.” Ifthe mariner at sea only question the ac- 
curacy of his compass, all trust in the course he is steering is 
gone. And so it is with the Christian’s compass, the Bible. 
“To be of value to you or to me, it must be as implicitly be- 
lieved in as our own existence; and if there come from any 
quarter such a degree of disturbance of faith, that we are un- 
certain about the substantial element of its truth, to us it is 
blotted out asa power.”’ Hence, then, the vast importance of 
being fully assured that the Bible is in very truth God's infal- 
lible impregnable Word. That must be taken as the ground 
truth of Christianity, on which all its other truths depend. Faith 
must start there, first of all, and from this fulcrum, operate 
throughout in all its apprehensions of the Divine and supernat- 
ural under other forms. All Christian theology and religion 
thus depend on what are called the “ Evidences of Christian- 
ity,” brought to bear on the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures, regarded as the necessary text and voucher of re- 
velation in any wider view. 

And yet these evidences in the usual form are not altogether 
to Mr. Beecher’s taste. He feels that they are after all not 
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just the thing most needed to uphold Christian faith, and that 
there ought to be, and must be in some way, a more compendious 
and comprehensive argument for the truth of God’s Word 
drawn directly from the constitution of the Word itself. Here 
we have one of those deeper divinations in his thinking, to which 
I have before referred, that seem to carry him at times beyond 
his own general stand-point, without, however, setting him free 
from it in fact. What he is reaching after, is the idea of a 
material principle of revealed religion, as something different 
from all questions touching the form of its outward revelation 
in the Bible; but what he rests in ultimately as such a princi- 
ple falls painfully short of this idea in its proper truth. 
“There is nothing,” he says, “that I feel so incompetent 
to do as to adjudicate on these external questions. And I do 
not believe, that one young man in a thousand is competent to 
inquire into them and decide them. But I am competent to 
know whether the truth is better than a lie; and so are you. 
I am competent to know what elements go to make true man- 
hood; and so are you. I am competent to know whether it is 
best that men should have immortality hereafter, or die like 
beasts ; and so are you. I am competent to know, that love is 
better than hatred; andsoare you. Inspirations may be given 
to you and to me to understand the Bible, just as they were 
originally given to men who wrote the Bible. Spiritual purity 
and divine love are the elements which go to constitute the 
great doctrine of God, whether they be constructed into a theory 
or not. We have a knowledge of certain great truths, which 
are beyond peradventure. There is given to all a moral in- 
stinct which you cannot throw out; or which, if you do throw 
it out, will come back like a dove to its window. There is in 
every mana moral consciousness that interprets truth, that 
opens up communion between God and man, that lights the 
candle of the future, and that inspires hope therein. There is 
in you, and in me, an almost unerring guide—a truly unerring 
guide, if we be honest with ourselves—in respect to the vital 
portions of Scripture. The external history of the Bible is be- 
yond our reach, except so far as we, as docile scholars, receive 
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it, as others bear witness concerning it; but the internal part 
of the Bible we can know ; and it-is our fault if we do not know 
it.” 

This, and more in the same strain, we have from Mr. Beecher, 
as the all-sufficient internal evidence for the truth of the Bible, 
on the strength of which he declares himself ‘‘ not a particle 
afraid’’ of the infidel assaults that are made upon it in our 
age; though from his way of taking off his hat again to the 
magisterial claims of modern natural science,* it might almost 
seem as if his high air were only put on for effect—a sort of 
“‘ whistling to keep his courage up.”’ Against all doubts and 
difficulties, rolling in upon him like a flood, he throws forward 
boldly the mighty bulwark of what the Bible is practically for 
the moral nature of man. “Its internal elements,” as thus 
related to human life, ‘‘ are inexpugnable.” The book in this 
way, he assures us, authenticates itself. ‘My belief in the 
Bible is founded on actual experience.” 

Now I have no wish to undervalue this form of internal evi- 
dence. It has great value in its proper place. But can it, of 
itself, demonstrate for faith the divine origin and infallible au- 
thority of the Scriptures? Not any more, I reply, than the 
external evidences of miracles or prophecies. Such assurance 
of faith can come only through the direct apprehension of the 
revelation itself, in the bosom of which the book called the Bible 
stands. That is the material factor in all true Bible faith. It 
is the testimonium Spiritus Saneti, the witness of the Holy 
Ghost, of which such solemn account was made in the age of 
the Reformation. Mr. Beecher imagines probably, that his ex- 
perimental test is that witness. But he is mistaken. The Re- 
formers meant by it something very different and far more 
grand. Their authenticating principle was the Divine Object 
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itself, from which the Bible derives all its supernatural evidence 
and force. His authenticating principle is at best the voice of 
the human soul, singly or collectively taken, responding sub- 
jectively to the moral and spiritual teachings of the Bible. In 
this last case all turns on Man and Humanity ; in the other case 
all turns on God and His Son Jesus Christ. 

It should be startling to Mr. Beecher himself, an earnestly 
thoughtful man as he is, that his “inexpugnable’’ demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the Scriptures, for the benefit of the young 
men of his congregation, should hold entirely outside of the cen- 
tral mystery of all revelation, Jesus Christ. He is barely 
named once or twice as a circumstance, in the general humani- 
tarian line of proof. And yet, is He not the alpha and omega 
of both Testaments? Is He not the self-evidencing light of the 
entire new Christian creation? And how, then, can any 
Christian evidence, any argument for the Inspiration of Serip- 
ture, without Him, end otherwise than in thick darkness? 

Beyond all question, Dr. Ullmann is right in affirming that 
it is not Scripture which gives authority to Christ, but Christ 
who gives authority to Scripture. We have the same thought 
from Dr. Ebrard, where he says in his Christian Theology : 
‘We cannot first prove from this and that the inspiration of 
the Bible, and then draw the conclusion that we are to believe 
in all it contains, and among other things, also in Christ; but 
we must first have come, by means of the Scripture, to know 
and love Christ as our Redeemer, and to experience His redemp- 
tion in ourselves; then we pass through faith in Christ to faith 
in His Written Word.” 


IT. Lcclesiasticism or False Authority. 


Rationalists, of course, and all who wish to bring down Chris- 
tianity to the level of a mere secular morality and culture, see 
no difficulty in resting the whole weight of Protestantism on 
the authority of the Bible, taken in that outward and abstract 
way of which we have now spoken. For this at once puts 
the word of God, as they call it, into their own hands, and they 
have it in their power then to make the sacred text mean just 
what they, with their secular mind and spirit, think it ought to 
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mean. They are, however, bad Protestants always, and traitors 
to the true cause of the Reformation, who thus, under cover of 
the outward Scripture, put forward the natural reason of the 
world, instead of God’s own living revelation, as the true ma- 
terial sense of the Scriptures. And so it is not strange, then, 
that we find Roman Catholics most ready to fall in from the 
opposite side with this false view of the Bible principle of Pro- 
testantism, and pleased enough to accept it as the great turn- 
ing point of their controversy with Protestants in regard to the 
rule of faith. In this way they contrive, in fact, to beg the 
whole question in their own favor, from the very outset, by the 
vicious and false form in which the question is put. 

Take the following specimen of such unfair assumption with 
regard to the Protestant rule, from a somewhat elaborate ar- 
ticle in a late number of the ** Catholic World,”’ on Authority 
in Matters of Faith. ‘*No one can read the Bible,”’ we are 
told, “ without perceiving, that it neither is nor professes to be 
the original medium of the Christian revelation to man, but 
from first to last supposes a revelation previously made, the 
true religion to have been already taught, and instructions in 
it already received. This is true of the Old Testament, and 
more especially true of the New Testament ; and we know his- 
torically, and nobody denies it, that the faith was preached and 
believed, and particular churches, congregations of believers 
were gathered and organized, before a word of the New Testa- 
ment was written. The Protestant, reduced to the sacred text, 
even supposing he has the genuine and authentic text, and his 
private judgment, would be reduced to the condition of the 
lawyer, who should undertake to explain the statutes of any one 
of our States, in total ignorance of the Common Law, or with- 
out reference to it or the decisions of common law courts. 
Now and then a statute, perhaps, would explain itself, but in 
most cases he would be wholly at a loss as to the real meaning 
of the legislature.” Again, “ The Protestant needs to know the 
Christian faith in order to interpret the sacred text and ascer- 
tain it from the Bible, and this he cannot know by his own private 
judgment or develop from his own ‘inner consciousness,’ since 
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it lies in the supernatural order, and is above the reach of his 
natural faculties. It is clear, then, that in the Bible interpre- 
ted by private judgment, he has, and can have, only a fallible 
authority. It is not because the Holy Scriptures do not con- 
tain, explicitly or implicitly, the whole faith, that, interpreted 
by private judgment, they give only a fallible rule of faith, but 
because, to find the faith in its unity and integrity in them, we 
must know it aliunde and beforehand. This difficulty is com- 
pletely obviated by the Catholic rule.” 

Now, I repeat, there is unfairness in this. It assumes 
throughout, that the Protestant rule of faith is the Bible inter- 
|preted by simple private judgment, without regard to the 
/ supernatural fact of the Christian faith itself, in whose bosom 
only the Bible has been from the beginning, and still is, really 
and truly, the Word of God. But it is no better than a 
caricature of genuine Protestantism, whether on the part of 
pretended friends or open foes, to represent it in this way. 
In the name of all sound and right-minded Protestantism, the 
representation must be pronounced false. It was from no such 
poor abstract use of the Bible, that the Reformation took its 
rise in the beginning. Neither Luther, nor Zwingli, nor Me- 
lancthon, nor Calvin, professed at all to stand upon the princi- 
ple of the Bible and private judgment in any such naked view. 
They had a very clear sense of Christianity as a Divine histor- 
ical fact, which had come down to them through the general life 
of the Church along with the Bible, an objective matter of faith 
in this form, which was for them older and deeper than the text 
of the Bible; and it was just the assurance of this, first of all, 
which threw them on the authority of that outward original re- 
cord, then, over against what they held to be the false outward 
rule of the Roman Church. The Bible was for them a valid, 
formal rule of faith only in and through the presence of the 
material faith itself (something immeasurably different from 
natural private judgment), which it was felt to enshrine. Of 
this there is no room for any question or doubt. And what all 
true Protestantism was thus in the beginning, in opposition to 
false biblical freedom no less than to false ecclesiastical author- 
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ity, that all true Protestantism is still, in spite of the fond 
agreement of Rationalists and Romanists to consider it some- 
thing else. 

So far as the quotation just made from the ‘‘ Catholic World” 
goes, then, it means just nothing at all for itsown end. There 
is no reason, why it should not be accepted in full by any sound 
Protestant as a true declaration of what he himself holds and 
believes. Certainly we know, so far as we are in our senses, 
that the Bible, “from first to last, supposes a revelation pre- 
viously made,” in the abiding light and power of which only, 
it can be rightly interpreted and understood. Certainly we 
know, that the “‘ Protestant needs to know the Christian faith 
in order to interpret the sacred text and ascertain it from the 
Bible ;” and we are very sure also, that “this he cannot know 
by his own private judgment or develop from his own inner con- 
sciousness, since it lies in the supernatural order and is above 
the reach of his natural faculties.” All this the genuine Pro- 
testant knows and admits as freely as the genuine Catholic. 
It is not here that we are met with the real difference between 
their respective rules of faith. It is a pure petitio principii to 
put the question which divides them in any such form. The 
two rules rightly understood, and not libellously misrepresented, 
rest on the same general idea and have in view the same ob- 
ject. The idea, is that of an infallible supernatural revela- 
tion, underlying the fact of Christianity in the world and ma- 
king itself known through the Bible and the actual life of the 
Church ; the object aimed at, is the sure determination of the 
sense of this infallible revelation, which all can see to be some- 
thing quite as needful for its purpose as its own infallibility. 
An infallible regulation for Christian faith, subjected to a fal- 
lible exposition of its meaning, must itself, of course, also 
cease to be infallible. As to this both sides are agreed; as 
they are agreed also in holding, that the true sense of revela- 
tion “lies in the supernatural order and is therefore above the 
reach of man’s simply natural faculties.”” The only question 
is, then: From what quarter, and in what form, is that infal- 
lible teaching to be obtained, which all sound Protestants and 
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Catholics alike consider indispensable for any full and complete 
faith in the Christian Revelation ? Without this necessary com- 
plement, no rule of faith, Catholic or Protestant, can be more 
than a figment of unbelief entitled as such to no regard what- . 
ever; but in what way, now, is the complement, the necessary 
filling out of the otherwise formal rule on either side, to be so 
reached as to furnish the ground that is needed for an infalli- 
ble Christian faith ? That is the question. Protestantism (gen- 
uine and not spurious Protestantism) answers it in one manner ; 
Roman Catholicism answers it in another manner. And just 
here, not elsewhere, we are confronted in full with the difference 
which separates the two systems in regard to the Rule of Faith. 

The article in the “ Catholic World” just noticed and quo- 
ted, is very clear on what is to be considered the Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine on this subject. Take the following brief and 
comprehensive statement : 

“The Church has in Catholic tradition, which she preserves 
intact by time or change, the whole revelation, whether written 
or unwritten, and in this tradition she has the key to the real 
sense of the sacred Scriptures, and is able to interpret them in- 
fallibly. Tradition, authenticated by the Church as the wit- 
ness and depository of it, supplies the knowledge necessary to 
the understanding of the sacred text. Read in the light of 
tradition, what is implicit in the text becomes explicit, what is 
merely referred to as wholly known becomes expressly and clear- 
ly stated, and we are able to understand the written word, be- 
cause tradition interprets it for us, without any demand for a 
knowledge or judgment on our part that exceeds our natural 
powers. Our judgment is no longer private judgment, because 
we have in tradition a catholic rule by which to judge, and our 
judgment has not to pass on anything above the province of 
reason.” 

There is great convenience in this certainly, and it has the 
advantage of making faith very simple and easy. But only 
look now at the details of the scheme, as they are made to pass 
before us with logical severity, by the writer of the article him- 
self ; and see to what at last this infallible authority in matters 
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of faith comes. It is altogether outward and mechanical, and 
is simply in the end the abstract Bible rule over again, only 
metamorphosed for the time into another complexion and phase. 
All that the rule pretends to do, in fact, is to furnish us a form- 
principle of faith, which of itself still fails to place us in any 
felt communion with the ultimate supernatural matter of faith. 
A very different view of faith, all deeply earnest minds must 
feel, from that which is presented to us in the writings either 
of St. Paul or of St. John. 

The logic of the case runs succinctly thus :—‘‘ Faith or be- 
lief agrees with knowledge in the respect that it is intellectual 
assent, but differs from it in that it is mediate assent, by an au- 
thority extrinsic, as authority or evidence, both to the object 
and to the person. The authority or evidence mediates between 
the mind and the fact or object, and brings them together in a 
manner somewhat analogous to that in which the middle term 
in the syllogism brings together the two extremes and unites 
them in the conclusion.”” This middle term for the Christian 
faith we have in the historical Church, which stands as an out- 
side authority or witness between men and the supernatural 
truths of Christianity, and authenticates them for their ration- 
al belief. All that men need in the case is sufficient evidence 
to their natural reason, that the Church has been commissioned 
by God to accredit the mysteries of the Christian religion to the 
world in this external way. ‘ That evidence, called by theolo- 
gians motives of credibility, found complete, all the rest follows 
as a logical consequence;”’ and the believer is not called upon at 
all to join his finite judgment in any way with the infinite and 
absolute. ‘All that one has to believe of the infinite and ab- 
solute, after he has established by evidence appropriate in the 
case the divine institution and commission of the Church, he 
believes on the authority of the Church herself.” God exists ; 
God is truth ; God's word, then, is infallibly true. ‘So far we 
can go by science or certain knowledge.” The highest possible 
reason for believing is thus God's word itself, in case we are 
only assured that it is His word. Now for us the word of God 
is His revelation, a certain body of formal truth published from 
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heaven for our instruction and use. ‘‘Suppose, then, that He 
made His revelation, and deposited it with the Apostles whom 
He commanded to go forth and teach it to all men and nations. 
The Apostles would, on this supposition, be competent and 
credible witnesses to the fact, that God made and deposited His 
revelation with them. Suppose farther, that the Apostles trans- 
mitted it to their successors, or rather, that the Church is the 
identical Apostolical body continued without any interruption 
or break, down to our time, the Church would then be a compe- 
tent and credible witness to the fact of revelation and to what 
is revealed. Being the eye-witness of the facts which proved 
our Lord a teacher come from God and authorized to speak in 
His name, and the depositary of the revelation, her testimony 
is conclusive.” This leaves only one point more to be proved, 
namely, the historical identity of the modern Roman Catholic 
Church with the Apostolic body thus made the outward deposi- 
tory of the faith in the beginning; and that is too plain, we 
are told, to admit of any serious question. So we have the 
whole question in a nutshell, without any mystery about it. “‘ The 
points to be proved are in fact exceedingly few, and those not 
above the reach of private judgment or difficulty. The author- 
ity of our Lord as a teacher come from God was proved by mir- 
acles. These miracles the Church witnesses and testifies to as 
facts, and so far her testimony is unimpeachable. Their super- 
natural and miraculous character we can ourselves judge of. 
Whether they prove the divine authority of Jesus or not, is al- 
so a matter of which we are competent to judge. His divine 
authority proved, His divinity, and all the mysteries of His 
person can be rationally accepted on His word, and what His 
word was, the Church who received it is competent to declare!” 
Belief in this way is not blind; it acts on a reason. 

The Catholic rule here is, indeed, supremely rational, or let 
us say supranaturalistically rationalistic. ‘“‘ There is no belief,”’ 
our Catholic friends tell us, “ where there is no intellectual con- 
viction. The authority we assert is the reason for believing ; 
it is the medius terminus that unites the credible object and the 
creditive subject, and renders the belief possible and an intel- 
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lectual act, and so far assimilates it to knowledge. Belief with- 
out authority is belief without any ground or reason for believ- 
ing, and is irrational, unfounded, mere credulity, as when one 
believes a rumor for which there is no authority. When the 
authority is worthy of credit, the belief is warranted, and when 
it is infallible, the belief is infallible. In believing what the 

Church teaches me in the word of God, I have infallible author- 
ity for my belief, and cannot be deceived, mistaken or err.”’ 
The authority to teach having been established on the part of 
the Church ‘all the rest follows logically and necessarily, as in 
the syllogism the conclusion follows from the premises.”’ 

This is the so-called Catholic rule of faith, an infallible Church 
instead of a simply infallible Bible. The two theories are alike 
in this, that the rule in each case is taken to be an outward 
middle term, mediating between the fallible judgment of men 
on the one side, and the objective truth of God’s revelation 
on the other side; and so the question rises, how is such fallible 
private judgment any better off with the one rule than with 
the other? In either case its own fallibility in the use of 
the rule, would seem to neutralize and nullify the merely for- 
mal infallibility of the rule itself. This difficulty, it is true 
the Catholic holds to be completely obviated so far as his rule 
is concerned, by the consideration that it is a living rule, which 
can be called in at all times to settle questions of faith and 
practice as they arise from one age to another ; a service like 
that of a living court of justice in its last resort for our civil and 
political life. But to what can such infallible teaching amount, 
however, for fallible private judgment, in the case supposed, 
when it is found that it has in it after all, no more power than 
the infallible teaching of the Bible itself to bring the private 
judgment into any real union with the matter of the Christian 
faith as it is, in its own supernatural sphere ? 

For, strange to say, to this it comes in the end with our 
Catholic infallible rule of faith. Its method of certainty and 
proof, we are distinctly told, “ however sure and however faith- 
fully followed, does not suffice to make one a Catholic, or to 
give one true Catholic and divine faith, or faith as a theologi 
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cal virtue; it only removes the obstacles in the way of the in- 
tellect in believing, and yields only what theologians call hu- 
man faith—fidee humana—which really advances one not a sin- 
gle step towards the kingdom of God, or living union with 
Christ.”’ 

There is a confusion here which is bewildering for the whole 
question in debate. The question professedly regards the true 
rule of Christian faith, which, as such, has to do with super- 
natural verities in their own order, and so needs to be nothing 
less than infallible in the same sense with the verities them- 
selves. But it turns out now that the Catholic rule per se does 
not pretend to be sufficient for faith in that sense. It is not di- 
vine faith at all that it is ground and authority for, but only hu- 
man faith, the easy credence of natural reason given to well 
authenticated human testimony. And yet the talk of ‘‘ authority 
jn matters of faith’’ refers itself ostensibly, nevertheless, all 
the time, to the New Testament idea of faith, as though that 
were the idea with which it had to do throughout. There is a 
logomachy in the case, in this way, a playing fast and loose with 
the term faith, which is neither logical nor edifying. 

But take it either way, the theory which puts the Church as 
an outward authority between Christian faith and its super- 
natural object, which makes the Church a middle term between 
Christ and the true believer, external to both, and holding 
them asunder in the form of such mechanical conjunction, is a the- 
ory that cannot possibly be made to harmonize with the New 
Testament, and that must ever do violence to the inmost sanc- 
tuary of the religious consciousness. Religion holds fundamen- 
tally and essentially in the union of man with God, and this to 
be at all real must be in the mode of inward personal life ; 
must be through the free activity of the soul taking hold direct-_ 
ly of God Himself. All revelation has for its object to make 
such union possible. It is God’s drawing near to men, that 
they may be enabled to draw near to Him. And just that is 
the meaning and purpose most especially of His last, nearest 
and fullest possible approach to us in our fallen estate, the 
“‘ epiphany of the kindness and philanthropy of God, our Sa- 
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viour,” as St. Paul calls it (Tit. iii. 4), which took place when, 
in the Person of His eternal Son, He became Man for us men, 
and for our salvation. That epiphany itself, was no outside 
testimony simply concerning God; in the sense that was up- 
permost in the mind of Nicodemus, for example, when he said, 
“*No man can do these miracles which thou doest, except God 
be with him ;”’ which is, in fact, also the sense of rationalistic 
supernaturalism generally (whether Catholic or Protestant) in 
its view of the Saviour’s mission and commission. The appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ was no middle term of a syllo- 
gism, but the direct and full manifestation of God Himself. 
And as such again, then, it also could not in the beginning, and 
it cannot now, either require or allow the interposition of any 
purely outside middle term, between itself and the believer's 
soul, as the altimate ground and authority of his Christian faith. 
What are called the Evidences of Christianity in that outside 
viiew, may be of force for logical understanding, but they 
can never in and of themselves, warrant or produce the faith that 
is spoken of in the 11th Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
and so also no authority, either of the Bible or of the Church, 
in like separate and abstract form, can ever make them sufficient 
for this purpose. This does not mean that miracles are not evi- 
dence, or that the Bible and the Church have no mediating 
office to serve in conducting our faith to Christ. Miracles, Bi- 
ble and Church are to Him, what the outflowing light of the 
day is to thesun. They area necessary part of His self-revela- 
tion. The revelation without them would be gnostically unreal 
and inconceivable. But just for this reason, what they are as 
evidence and authority, is not a prelimimary outside verifica- 
tion of Christ, a logical middle term bridging the way for faith 
over to His presence. It is only the actual showing forth of the 
glory of Christ in them and through them, that makes them to 
be at all credible witnesses to His glory. 

The theory, then, which makes the Church, outwardly and 
abstractly considered, to be the pillar and ground of Christian 
truth, the basis of the new creation in Christ Jesus, the funda- 
mental authority for men in matters of faith, is as little ten- 
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able, as the theory which makes the Bible to be all this under 
the same outwardly formal and abstract view. We believe 
in the Bible, and we believe in the Holy Catholic Church, hold- 
ing its right place in the order of the Creed ; but we cannot put 
either of them into the place which the Creed assigns to Christ. 
We do not believe in either of them as the principle or ground of 
Christianity. As it is not Scripture which gives authority to 
Christ, according to what we have seen before, but Christ who 
gives authority to Scripture ; so neither is it the Church which 
authenticates Christ, but Christ who authenticates the 
Church. 
IIT. Ubi Spiritus, Ibi Et Veritas. 

The way now lies open before us for the full understanding 
of what we may call the grand motive power of the Reforma- 
tion in its original and proper wholeness. The power takes its 
course between the two extremes of false freedom and false 
authority (the one self-entrenched in the Bible and the other 
in the Church, in the one-sided manner we have seen), and 
does this so as to take up the true force of what each aims to 
be as a rule of faith into its own higher movement. The ideas 
of freedom and authority here, as everywhere in our human life, 
condition each other, and are indeed polar opposites in their 
very nature that mutually seek and demand one another for 
their own completion. Thrown asunder, and made to stand 
apart, they become abstractions, and appear both alike only 
as hollow and empty forms. Neither Bible nor Church can be 
the full principle of Christianity by itself; and just as little 
can they be this together by any merely outward conjunction. 
Both, in and of themselves, are but formal principles, and need , 
alike to be complemented by the material faith of the Gospel 
joined to them from another source altogether. 

In the case of the Church, it is admitted even by Romanists 
themselves, as we have seen, that its authority as a rule of 
faith in the view here stated, is defective. It has no power, in 
and of itself, to “join the finite judgment of man with the 
infinite and the absolute ;” while yet just this, and nothing 
short of this, as we know, is the necessary character of the 
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supernatural mystery, with which all true Christian faith is 
ultimately concerned. The rule can only be taken thus as a 
natural reason for accepting the truth of the mystery, as this 
may be put into terms apprehensible for the natural under- 
standing; just as one may believe, on credible human testi- 
mony, what he has never himself seen in the remote depths of 
Asia or Africa. The faith thus reached on the authority of 
the Church is then, by its own confession, only human faith. 
It is in no sense divine faith; it has in it no supernatural 
quality whatever; nothing really and truly correlative, there- 
fore, with the supernatural character of its object. This 
object it has no power to touch or reach, as it is in its own 
nature in any way. For as the “ Catholic World” with truth 
says, “‘reason can construct no bridge over which one can pass 
from the natural to the supernatural; the bridge must be con- 
structed by grace; faith, the beginning of the Christian life, 
is the gift of God.” How the gift comes is not here the ques- 
tion. It is only certain, that it does not of itself lie in owning 
the outward formal authority of the Church. 

Neither does it lie, however, as has also been sufficiently 
shown, in owning the outward formal authority of the Bible. 
Taken alone, the Bible can never be more at best than a dead 
rule, depending for its sense necessarily, on its proper inter- 
pretation; and the only key that can interpret it rightly is the 
Christian faith itself, which then is faith not first and im- 
mediately in the authority of the Bible as such, but in the au- 
thority of the Divine revelation, to which the Bible secondarily 
belongs. As an outside witness before this, bearing testimony 
_to divine truth, the utmost to which it can reach can only be 
of one order with that outside testimony of the Church, which 
also as we have seen is able at best only to produce natural or 
human faith without any power whatever to be the ground of 
true supernatural and saving faith. In this case, as in the 
other, the outward can form no efficient middle term for a logi- 
cal transition of the judgment over to the inward. ‘ Reason 
can construct no bridge” from Bible premises abstractly 
taken, any more than from Church premises abstractly taken, 
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“over which one can pass from the natural to the super- 
natural ; the bridge must be constructed by grace; faith, the 
beginning of the Christian life, is the gift of God.” So all 
really evangelical Protestants are ready to confess, as freely 
as all really spiritually-minded Catholics. 

In this respect, then, the Bible as a rule of faith, and the 
Church as a rule of faith, stand in one line. Infallible each 
in its own order and way, they cannot, either of them, as from 
themselves, generate infallible faith. For faith, to be infalli- 
ble, must be the apprehension of the supernatural as super- 
natural, and not an outward notion merely of the supernatural 
as natural. It is, St. Paul tells us, 2dzifouévwy dxderaarc, 
xpaypdtwy Eheyyos ob Biexopeévwy (Heb. xi. 1), the substantia- 
tion of things hoped for, the evidence or demonstration of 
things not seen; a real bridging over, in this way, of the 
otherwise impassable chasm, that holds between the natural 
understanding of men and heavenly realities. No simply 
reason-wrought trust in the Church, however blind and un- 
questioning, amounts to this; and no simply reason-wrought 
trust in the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, however in its 
own conceit free and independent, amounts to this. What thus 
begins in natural reason on both sides, ends necessarily in 
natural reason on both sides. The simply human premises 
necessitate a simply human conclusion, and have no power 
whatever to lift themselves up to the height of the divine argu- 
ment that is required for the production of a truly divine faith. 

There is, however, a great truth of course on both sides. 
Church and Scripture are alike necessary to the full idea of 
Christianity, and neither can be thrust aside, or absolutely 
subjected to the separate authority of the other, without 
serious damage to Christian faith. 

The idea of the Church, in the first place, lies essentially in 
the idea of Christianity (and indeed in the idea of religion 
universally), just as the lower.idea of the State lies.also in the 
social nature of man as related simply to the present world. 
No form of human existence can be complete in an isolated or 
atomistic view; but only as it holds in organized conjunction 
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with its own order of existence in a general view, and is com- 
prehended along with this in the continuous flow of human 
history. ‘This law applied to the highest form of human ex- 
istence, the fullness of the life of humanity in its union with 
God (religion brought to its absolute completeness in and by 
Christ), gives us of itself at once the ideal constitution of the 
Christian Church, with all its necessary attributes, as it is 
made to be one of the articles of our “undoubted Christian 
faith” in the ancient cecumenical Creeds. And it is easy 
enough surely to see, how the truth of Christianity must be 
conditioned always for the faith of men, on to the end of the 
world, by the actual historical continuity of the Christian life 
itself in this general form, age after age. The Church in such 
view always has been, and always must be, the necessary wit- 
ness of Christian truth. In no other way can the presence of 
Christianity in the world be considered historical; which yet 
it must be to be really human; for only that which is taken 
into the actual flow of human life can be regarded as belong- 
ing to the true being of human life, and that is just the con- 
ception of history. 

But the historical character of Christianity requires no less, 
in the second place, that it should remain bound, through all its 
course, to the supernatural fountain-head, from which in the 
beginning it took its rise; and it is just to serve this necessary 
purpose, that the Holy Scriptures have been provided in the 
wisdom of God, and that they continue indispensable through 
all ages, along with the Church, for the maintenance and right 
regulation of true Christian faith. What is wanted for the 
continuity of a historical existence, is not just outward per- 
manence as of a pyramid, nor mere onward flow as of a river, 
but together with this the felt sense and consciousness of 
perennial comprehension in the original power of what the ex- 
istence has been from the beginning ; in such sort that the life 
and soul of the beginning shall endure as it were, in the whole 
movement onward to the end. So in the case of Christianity, 
especially, no simply onflowing witness and tradition through 
the Church, all important though this be in the way we have 
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just seen, is enough of itself to secure its historical identity ; 
the ecclesiastical tradition (if it is to be living and not dead), 
needs to be kept fresh and green continually through direct 
contact with the supernatural facts themselves, from which it 
took its rise in the beginning. In that sense it is, that the 
Apostolic period of Christianity, the birth-age of the Gospel, 
is normative for all later ages of Christianity. It is so, not 
immediately by its doctrinal ideas and teachings, but by its 
heavenly facts, the inspiring vital air of the new-born 
mysteries, in the midst of which, eighteen hundred years ago, 
it breathed and had its being. The chasm between it and the 
time following, in that view, is very broad and deep, as we are 
all made to feel in passing from the New Testament to the early 
Christian fathers. It is not through any after report merely 
of later times, then, that the birth-age of Christianity can 
exert its proper normative influence on Christian history; there 
must be for this purpose the possibility of its being known and 
felt continually in the direct power of its own life. And for 
this there would seem to be only one sufficiently sure way, 
namely, the transcript of that life into the outward form of the 
Written Word. 

Here it is that the true glory of the Holy Scriptures, accord- 
ingly, comes into view. It is not as an outward dictation of 
thought for the minds of men, or of language for their lips; not 
as the mere utterance of divine oracles for the understanding 
in any way, that the Bible comes before us in its proper char- 
acter, or reveals to us the full grandeur of its mission. It owes 
its importance wholly to this, that it is the original record and 
document, in all its parts, of the divine history to which it owes 
its existence. Like any other original document in this view, 
it holds embalmed in itself the spirit of the past life it repre- 
sents, and has the power of making this live itself over again, 
beyond all later writings or traditions; only with the difference, 
that here the life represented is in its own nature supernatural 
and indestructible, and that the record which tells of it has been 
itself born forth directly from the same divine element, so as to 
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forever.” The New Testament, in this way, is not the Chris- 
tian Revelation ; it has never pretended to be that; and it can 
never be anything better than superstitious bibliolatry, or book 
worship, to look upon it, or talk of it, as is too often done, in 
any such view. The Christian revelation, as we know, was a 
divine Life and a divine Creed in the Church, long before the 
production of the New Testament. But what then? Do we 
make void the honor of the New Testament in this way? God 
forbid ; yea, we establish it. The holy volume is not the origin 
of Christianity ; but it is its heaven-born inspiration and pro- 
duct, bearing upon it the fresh dew of its youth thus through 
all time. It belongs to the life of the original revelation in a 
way not possible for any later book, and by it we communicate 
with the very presence of that life, as we can do nowhere else. 
This is what gives the book its peculiar sanctity and power, a 
quality that is felt to extend to its words no less than its 
thoughts; for all come alike, as it were, from the “holy mount 
of vision,” in which the great things of the Gospel were at first 
seen and declared. 

Church and Scripture thus, we repeat, are alike necessary to 
the full idea of Christianity ; and yet, as neither of them is the 
origin or principle of Christianity, so neither of them can be of 
itself a sufficient and entire rule of Christian faith. They are 
alike the necessary form side only of such a rule, which must) 
be complemented or filled out with the proper matter of faith 
from another side to make it what the case requircs. 

Whence this complement comes, and how it comes, both in 
the case of the Church and in the case of the Bible, has been 
already intimated in a general way, but it is now before us for 
more direct particular consideration. 

It comes universally, we may say first of all, through and 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost. It is, in this view, that 
“witness of the Spirit,” the restrmonium Spiritus Sancti, of 
which we hear so much in the age of the Reformation, and in 
the period immediately following, as the ultimate argument of 
all revealed truth. But just what this means is not at once so 


clear, and needs here some close attention and careful exposition. 
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All theories of faith, in which it is not resolved into mere 
natural reason, involve in them the notion, in some way, that 
faith is the fruit of God’s Spirit, making itself felt in the human 
spirit. As divine in any sense, faith must come from a divine 
source, must be the gift of God. 

So where the Church, in the Roman or High Episcopalian 
sense, is made to be the rule of faith. The rule, by its own 
confession, is in and of itself conclusive at best only for natural 
human belief; while all real superhuman believing (the only 
right sense of Christian faith) comes after this outside prepara- 
tion, and is wholly and entirely God's gift, an “elevation by 
the grace of God to the supernatural order of life in Christ.” 
True, the Holy Ghost by which this takes place, is regarded 
here as being so bound to the outward Church, that His agency 
is made to appear too generally as a sort of magical higher 
potence tied to the lower so-called natural infallibility of the 
Church ; but it is distinctly recognised, nevertheless, as an al- 
together separate and independent source of infallible belief 
(the belief that saves the soul by uniting it through Christ with 
God), without which that other so-called natural infallibility 
would be of no account whatever. 

And where the Bible, instead of the Church, is taken to be 
the rule of faith, it is always, as we know (so far as the divine 
character of the Bible is acknowledged at all), with the same 
express qualification that the enlightening power of God's Spirit 
must go along with the written text in some way, to make it in 
any true sense the medium of infallible divine knowledge. 
Without this the Protestant rule, no less than the Catholic rule, 
is found to be only a half rule, and can come at last to nothing 
more than that natural faith, which, as we have seen, is no 
evangelical or saving faith at all, but only at best the phantasm 
of this divine and supernatural grace. Mere natural use of the 
Scriptures is not enough to give men insight into the super- 
natural sense of the Scriptures ; not enough, therefore, to make 
the Scriptures an infallible rule of faith and practice, in the 
profoundly foolish way in which this is talked of in certain 
quarters. There must go along with this the supernatural use 
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that is possible only through the Holy Ghost, and that is itself 
faith. ‘The Spirit breathes upon the word, and brings the 
truth to sight.” So the sacred poet sings, and so all religious 
sects, pretending to be evangelical, make it a point religiously 
to believe. Indeed the more unchurchly and sectarian they 
are, the more loud are they commonly in asserting the distinc- 
tion of their faith in this God-gifted form. 

So far as this goes, therefore, all Protestants who are not 
infidels, and all Roman Catholics who are not infidels (and 
there are infidels enough of both sorts), are agreed as to the in- 
sufficiency of their respective rules of faith outwardly and for- 
mally taken, and acknowledge the necessity of their being com- 
plemented by the presence of the truth materially considered in 
its own proper supernatural form. The material principle of 
the Holy Ghost at least, must be joined whether with the out- 
ward Word or with the outward Church, to make either of 
them a true and valid “ authority in matters of faith.” 

But now the great question rises upon us: How shall we 
authenticate the Holy Ghost Himself in this office of comple- 
menting what must be otherwise a defective (and at best merely 
natural) faith in either form? It will not do to say, that there 
is no occasion for any such question, or, that it answers itself. 
We are expressly and emphatically told the contrary by the 
Apostle St. John, where he warns us (1 John iv. 1-3), “ not to 
believe every spirit, but to try the spirits whether they are of 
God ;” and where he gives us at the same time, a simple but 
grand objective rule for this purpose, which it will come in our 
way further on to consider. And looking now, moreover, only 
at the Protestant side of the case, and in the light of actnal 
history, nothing can be more plain as an open palpable fact, 
than the insecurity of the Bible rule thrown upon the general 
interpretation of the Holy Ghost, without a divine voucher for 
the actual presence of the Holy Ghost; some evidence that 
the teaching ascribed to Him is His own teaching, and not 
something counterfeited simply in His name. Such counter- 
feiting of the Holy Ghost is a most easy thing, and has been 
common in the world through all ages. ‘Spirit, spirit, spirit,” 
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as Luther says, is the cry of enthusiasts, fanatics, and founders 
of new sects all the Christian world over. It was so in his 
time, and it has continued to be so ever since. The Spirit is 
made to be everywhere the mere slave of sects. 

In the case of all such wilful judgment, the illuminating of- 
fice of the Holy Ghost is taken to be an agency, whereby the 
human mind is directly acted upon by the Divine Spirit, so as 
to have from within itself then the power of construing the 
outward Word of God in its proper heavenly sense. The fact 
of such special afflatus is supposed to be self-authenticating, as 
the fact of a man’s being awake, is self-authenticating to his 
waking consciousness. But all resolves itself thus into mere 
subjective feeling and thought, without any objective support 
whatever, and in that respect resembles the consciousness of 
dreams much more than that of broad and open day. There is 
no real control over faith in this form from the Word itself. 
What is held to be the material principle of faith here (the 
teaching of the Holy Ghost) flies asunder in truth from its for- 
mal principle, and is thus itself dissolved into thin air. The 
private judgment, that was to be carried beyond itself in this 
way, is back upon us again in worse form than before ; for now 
it is the human spirit lording it over both Word and Church 
with the fancied authority of being itself the Divine Spirit. 

And so it is that ultimately, sooner or later, such merely 
subjective exaltation, such direct self-confusion of the human 
spirit with God’s Spirit (without the mediation of the objective 
Word), is sure to run into sheer rationalism. Beginning in 
the Spirit, the movement ends in the flesh. First, the histori- 
cal Christ of the Gospel is lost in the ideal Christ of the soul, 
the ‘‘ inward light,” which it is held that every man must fol- 
low in order to be a true Christian; and then this inward in- 
spiration itself again melts quietly away at last into the common 
light of reason, and that view of the word in which no serious 
account is made of the mysteries of religion in any form. 

Church history tells us how this false spiritualism wrought 
mightily in the age of the Reformation toward the overthrow 
of all true positive and historical Christianity ; and how the 
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Reformers,—Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, Calvin and others 
—set themselves as one man, shoulder to shoulder, against the 
enemy on this side coming in upon them like a flood; and how 
both the great sister Confessions, Lutheran and Reformed, 
stood here without difference, in the beginning on one and the 
same platform of Conservative Protestantism. In doing so, 
they did not stop in the idea simply of the Spirit, as being the ne- 
cessary complement of the Word. How in that way could they 
have faced effectually, as they did, the’ armies of the aliens,” 
the Anabaptists and Socinians, who in their way claimed like- 
wise to have the Spirit? The Protestant principle here went 
beyond this. It made earnest with the idea of the Word in its 
supernatural character, as being the necessary complement also 
of the Spirit. How this was done remains now to be shown. 


IV. Unionof Faith and the Word by the Spirit. 


The testimony of the Holy Ghost, of which so much account 
was made by the Reformers in the sixteenth century as the 
sure and sufficient authentication of the Word of God, over 
against the mere outward authority of the Romanists on the one 
side, and the mere private inspiration of the new “ Heavenly 
Prophets ” on the other side, was not an unbound magical in- 
fluence touching the spirits of men in an abrupt and direct way. 
It was held to be organically joined to the presence of the 
Word itself, not just to the outward Bible, but to the objective 
supernatural revelation that looks forth upon us everywhere 
through the Bible ; and was considered to be of force, there- 
fore, only as it served to bring the minds of those who came 
under its power, into felt actual contact with this revelation, 
in its own heavenly form. The testimony in this view was 
looked upon as being not immediate but mediate. It was held 
to be conditioned by the intervention of a real supernatural ac- 
tivity on the part of the human soul itself taking hold of the 
supernatural verity which could only thus be made sure to its 
apprehension. The power to do this must be itself, in the na- 
ture of the case, the gift of God, the product of the Holy 
Ghost ; but it was to be regarded as none the less for that rea- 
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son, the necessary organ and medium through which the Holy 
Ghost bears witness to the truth; in which character, then, it 
here challenges our attention at once as being itself in form 
that very witnessing of the Divine Spirit, to the consideration 
of which we have now come as the deepest authentication of 
God’s word to the human spirit. 

The power or organ through which the Holy Ghost thus 
works, all can see at once, is Faith. Not natural human faith, 
of course ; not such faith as is poised primarily and simply on 
the logically accredited authority of the Church, or on the sup- 
posed infallible inspiration of the Bible. Orthodox Romanists 
and orthodox Presbyterians, as we have seen, agree in looking 
upon such natural belief as something which, of itself, never 
touches really the supernatural verities with which the Chris- 
tion salvation is concerned. All this, therefore, is not faith at 
all, either in the true evangelical or in the true ecclesiastical 
sense of the term; is not the power to which our attention is 
here directed; the power, which is in itself the evidential de- 
monstration, as St. Paul tells us, of the eternal and the unseen, 
which is wrought in the soul for this purpose by the Holy 
Ghost, and which thus shares with the Holy Ghost the high 
office of verifying and attesting the truth of Christianity in the 
world. 

Faith, in the high sense here spoken of, cannot be separated 
from the supernatural realities with which it has to do; it de- 
pends on them for its own existence ; just as vision in the natu- 
ral world depends for its existence, as actual seeing, on the 
visible things it sees. Sunder faith notionally from its invisible 
objects, and it ceases to be faith. The objects, too, although 
they do not owe their own existence to faith, can have no real- 
ity for our apprehension, except through its means; as light is 
no reality for the eyes of the blind. Faith is the only organ by 
which the invisible and eternal is made to be actual (and not 
simply notional) for us in our present state ; the only real bridge 
across the chasm that divides time from eternity, the natural 
from the supernatural ; the only medium of possible living con- 
junction, therefore, between the realities of religion in their 
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own higher spiritual world, and the souls of men in the world 
of sense and flesh. It is itself in such view the very form, in 
which God’s revelations take upon them substance and felt pre- 
sence for the human spirit. It is the subjective and objective 
sides of divine revelation mysteriously blended into one. Faith, 
as the act of the believer, is subjective ; but drawing, as it does, 
its whole existence and force at the same time from the super- 
natural realities that call it into exercise, it has part also in 
their objectivity, and is at once thus the certification of their 
truth as well as of its own. 

Altogether, there is a necessary fundamental correspondence 
between divine faith and the mysteries of revelation. They are 
two sides of one fact, two factors in one process. They seek 
and demand each other. Revelation is for faith; and faith is 
for revelation. They are correlative ideas, and mutually com- 
plemental terms. 

So it is with the relation which holds between the facts and 
truths of divine revelation generally and divine faith. But 
these facts and truths are not so many different revelations on 
the part of God, joined together in a loosely outward way. 
They form together a single inwardly connected and organic 
whole. They are with God—to whom our whole time-existence 
is no more then a point—one grand act of self-manifestation, 
starting in the first promise after the Fall, and coming to its 
end at last in Christ. In Him we behold the alpha and omega 
of the universal movement, and are brought also to understand 
its sense. In the light of His presence, all previous revelations 
are seen to have been partial and relative only (Heb. 1: 1-4), 
like the different stages of the morning dawn that herald the 
approach of day; while He is the full-orbed sun of righteous- 
ness itself rising upon the nations, with healing in His beams. 
At the same time, He is Himself the one glorious centre and 
fountain also of all that is comprised in His coming into the 
world. His offices, doctrines, works; His sufferings, death, 
resurrection and glorification; in one word, the totality of the 
New Testament dispensation, all that we call Christianity, and 
the universal economy of the Christian Church, out to the end 
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of time, and over into eternity—all flow forth from His person 
and have their perennial force in the power of His indestructi- 
ble Life. The idea of revelation can go no further. God can 
come no nearer toman. “He that hath seen Me,” we hear 
Him say to His disciples, “ hath seen the Father.” 

And answerably to this it is now that faith also, the God- 
awakened capacity in man to perceive and know the things that 
are freely given to men of God, comes to have its perfect work 
ultimately only in the Christian form, and here only as it is 
found to centre upon Christ Himself, the actual centre of the 
Christian system. Here especially the true nature and power 
of faith come fully into view, in its character of a supernatural 
principle which transcends all lower forms of evidence, and sees 
its object at once in the evidence of its own supernatural light. 

Christ as the absolute truth, to be seen and known at all, 
must be seen and known in this self-evidencing and self-authen- 
ticating way. He cannot be known as a conclusion simply from 
any sort of evidence beyond Himself ; for that would imply de- 
pendence on other truth deeper than Himself in the world; 
whereas, He is deeper than all truth besides, and all other truth 
as related to Him is secondary only and dependent. For, as St. 
Paul tells us, ‘‘ He is before all things, and by Him all things 
consist.” He is the Divine Logos, the beginning and the end 
of all things, clothed in the form of humanity, the eternal idea 
of the world carried out to its full actualization in time. He 
is “‘the way, the truth, and the life.” He is “‘ the light of the 
world,” whom if men follow, they shall not walk in darkness. 
He “hath life in Himself.” He is the “resurrection and the 
life.”’ He is the Son of God, commensurate in mind and will 
with the Father. He is the “brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of His person.” 

For truth in such form, it is plain, there can be but one ulti- 
mate argument or demonstration, namely, that which flows forth 
directly from the presence of the truth itself; and the only 
organ for its apprehension is Christian faith, wrought in the 
soul for the purpose by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

There is a profound reason for such faith, at the same time, 
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in the constitutional relation of the human soul itself to Christ, 
since it is only through Him that any soul can ever attain to 
a feeling of true rest in God. The soul needs Him for the 
completion of its own being, especially in the way of deliverance 
from sin. And thus it is that the faith which is God’s gift, is 
as it were born also from the glorious object toward which it is 
directed. It comes from looking to Christ, and is the result 
of a divine drawing with which it is met from His person. It 
is the flowing together of two forms of existence, that seek each 
other and cannot be held apart. In its very nature, in this 
way, faith is the free spontaneous movement of the human spirit, 
by which it goes forth from itself and unites itself with Christ, 
in acts of apprehension answering to what He is for its own 
inmost needs. It is thus more than theory or knowledge; it 
involves the will and the affections; it carries in it the character 
of self-surrendering, loving trust, and is at once, in and of it- 
self, the consciousness of a new life, the sense, as far as it goes, 
of a changed existence over against God and the world. 

Where the first profound need of the soul is the removal of 
sin, such faith of course must involve in it repentance, and take 
its beginning as it were from the idea of the atonement. But 
we must not think of it, even in that view, as starting with the 
atonement and the forgiveness of sin abstractly or separately 
considered. The atonement is no doctrinal abstraction. It 
has its reality only and wholly in Christ ; and to lay hold of it 
at all, justifying faith, as it is called, must lay hold of it by an 
act of apprehension that terminates immediately and first of all 
on the person of Christ Himself. 

Faith in the forgiveness of sins, Dr. Dorner tells us, as it 
was held by Luther, and is finely described especially in his 
Freedom of a Christian Man, is not faith simply in an imper- 
sonal merit of Christ, but trustful surrendry to Christ as the 
living atoner. In Him faith embraces the God-given personal 
atonement ; and is thus joined with the whole Christ, so as to 
have part at the same time in all His benefits. ‘It is not im- 
mediately a theoretic truth, a doctrine, as for example the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, that faith makes sure of, nor yet 
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any inward change brought to pass by itself, nor finally any 
new life-relation on our side to God ; on the contrary, it is im- 
mediately the perception of being known and loved of God, 
the assurance of a new life-relation on God's side to us, the 
sense of being personally redeemed through the love of God, 
directed toward us personally in Christ’ (Gesch. d. prot. Theol. 
p. 221, 223). 

What is true of the atonement as thus related to the person 
of Christ, is in the nature of the case no less true necessarily 
of all else belonging to the world of Christian faith. That 
world is not made up, as many seem to think, of outwardly 
separate verities and facts, having severally more or less their 
own separate evidence, and capable of standing to some extent 
by themselves. It is a world derived entirely from Christ, in 
which all things owe to Him continually their entire truth and 
being. As objects of faith then, they can be rightly appre- 
hended only under this and no other view. Faith must mirror 
the objective world of grace as it is, if it is to be at all true 
faith. Whatever it grasps as Christian supernatural faith, be 
it promise or doctrine, history or outward institution, it must 
do it as being explicitly or implicitly faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. 

Such is the relation in which all Christian Evidences, as they 
are called, stand to Christ. Miracles and Prophecies, for ex- 
ample, had no power, during His ministry on earth, to prove 
what He was in an outside way. The proof they had in 
them for any such purpose lay not in themselves separately 
taken, but only in what they were as the fitting expression of 
His own inward glory (John ii. 11), In that view they could 
not be wanting to His presence, the deepest sense and power as 
He was of the world’s life. His presence without them, as 
thus world central, would not have been cosmically and histori- 
cally real, but must have been phantasmagorical only and ideal. 
In this way, however, they are seen to depend on Him altogether 
for their own force. They are the effluent, but in no sense the 
influent evidence of His truth. They belong peripherally to the 
revelation of which He, and He alone, is the one infinitely glo- 
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rious centre, and they have no light in them really, except as 
rays shot forth from its brilliant effulgence. 

And just so it is again also with the relation of the Church 
and the Bible to Christ, which is found to be with so many, as we 
have seen, a source of bewildering confusion. Neither of them 
can by itself substantiate Christ ; and it can only be monstrous 
to put either of them into the place of Christ, by pretending to 
make it the corner-stone of Christian truth (Eph. ii. 20) or the 
first object of Christian faith. Church and Bible are not, either 
separately or together, the fountain of revelation ; they are 
only streams from that fountain, existing in a higher and dif- 
ferent form. The fountain in its ultimate wholeness is Christ ; 
“God hath spoken to us by His Son.” In Him is the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, He hath declared Him.” Yet Church and Bible are not 
by any means, for this reason, shorn of their significance in 
the Christian system. It is only, indeed, by falling thus into 
right secondary relation to Christ, that they come at all to 
their true divine sense and honor. Then they appear as ne- 
cessary parts of the Christian revelation, and become in that 
view, like miracles and prophecies, necessary objects of Chris- 
tian faith. They are not accidental to Christianity ; they be- 
long to its inmost constitution. Without them, Christianity 
could not be historical, in the double sense of flowing onward 
continuously in time and yet not breaking away from what its 
own life was in the beginning ; and ceasing to be historical, it 
must at the same time cease also to be real. Both arein this way 
indispensable modes and forms of manifestation for the truth 
that is in Christ, but they are so only as this truth shines in 
them, and through them, so that they are made luminous with 
its celestial presence. 

And so far now as Christian faith is the gift of God, and the 
work of the Holy Ghost, it must conform throughout also to 
what is thus found to be the objective constitution of the Chris- 
tian revelation ; starting with the person of Christ Himself first 
of all, and reaching out from Him as a centre, then, to all peri- 
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pheral and dependent truths in the order of their relation to 
His presence. This is the simple criterion furnished us by St. 
John, for deciding the true character of all pretensions to spi- 
ritual illumination and power (1 John iv. 1-3). Only such 
faith as confesses the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh, see- 
ing in that mystery the principle, and potentially the all in all 
of the Christian salvation, is of God. The Spirit who works 
faith in men, is the Spirit of Christ. How then should He not 
be bound by the law of Christ’s life? How should He not be 
in full harmony with Himself as He is present in the Word and 
in the Church? ‘* He shall glorify Me,” Christ says. ‘ He 
shall take of Mine, and shall show it unto you.” That is His 
office ; and that is the signature of His work. ‘‘ Hereby know 
we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” 

With this agrees in full the representation we have in the 
New Testament of what faith is practically, as the principle of 
righteousness and the power of God unto salvation. The work 
of God required of men gathers itself up fundamentally into 
this, that they “‘ believe on Him whom He hath sent’ (John vi. | 
29). This is in a profound sense the whole Gospel. This is 
eternal life; to know God in the mission or sending of His 
Son (John vy. 24, xvii. 2, 3). So in that grand Apostolic con- 
fession, Matth. xvi. 16, where we meet first of all the living 
and vivific idea of the Apostles’ Creed, and which our Lord 
Himself declares to have been not of human but of supernatural 
revelation. ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God!” There objectively Christianity has its basis and begin- 
ning; and there subjectively all true Christian faith, the work 
of God’s Spirit in the soul of man, also begins. One is for the 
other ; and the meeting of the two in the one and the same life, 
is the Rock on which the Church is built beyond all the power 
of hell to overthrow or destroy. 

And this is precisely the meaning of the Apostles’ Creed 
throughout. Objectively, it is the economy of the Christian sal- 
vation in its leading fundamental facts, all centering in Christ, 
and all growing forth from Christ with inward necessity, in the 
order in which they are there presented. Subjectively, it is 
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the answer of the soul to these facts, under the same view of 
their inward and necessary derivation from Christ by the power 
of divine faith, a power that is called forth in the soul for the 
purpose by the Holy Ghost. 

It is just this direct relation here of divine faith to divine 
revelation centering in Christ, that makes such faith in a most 
important sense an independent witness of the truth of revela- 
tion; so that we have in it a new testimony to this truth added 
-to the outward testimony of Scripture and the Church, namely, 
the testimony of the Holy Ghost drawn immediately from the su- 
pernatural matter of the Christian revelation itself. Scripture 
and the Church serve to bring Christ into view in His historical 
form ; but they cannot originate the faith that sees in Him the 
“Son of the Living God ;” this can come only from the light of 
His own presence through the power of the Holy Ghost. Such 
faith is then in itself the assurance of the truth of its object, as 
well as of its own truth. It says to Scripture and the Church : 
“* Now I believe, not because of your saying; for I have heard 
and seen for myself, and know that this is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world!”” And thus it is that it becomes the 
key of the Spirit to the outward Word, and the light that 
makes it radiant with its true interior sense; while it is con- 
ditioned and ruled by the same Word in this illuminated form, 
nevertheless, as the medium through which the things of the 
Spirit are brought into view. 

This is that TESTIMONY OF THE Hoty Guost, of which, as we 
have said, so much account was made in the age of the Refor- 
mation, as the necessary complement of the Word of God taken 
for authority in matters of faith, over against the Roman rule 
of the outward Church. All the Reformers urge it; and we 
find it distinctly introduced, more or less, into the early Pro- 
testant Confessions.* The argument regards, primarily, of 


* Nowhere more succinctly and compactly than in the latest of them, the West- 
minster Confession of 1647. “ We may be moved and induced,” it is there said, 
“by the testimony of the Church to a high and reverend esteem of the Holy Scrip- 
ture; and the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all 
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course, the divine matter of the Word; but with this it refers 
itself rightly also to the Word in its outward written form; 
since the outward form by its means is lighted up now with 
what has been all along its true material sense. The Scriptures, 
through this inward light, are felt to be divine, independently 
of any particular theory of their inspiration or canonical au- 
thority ; independently, we may say, of all scientific criticism 
or exegesis. And this divinity belongs to their language, no 
less than to their inward thought and spirit; for all is redolent 
together of the first fresh life of the divine revelation from 
which they spring, and of which they are a constantly abiding 
portion and part. 

“Did faith in the divinity of the Scriptures,’ says Twesten, 
“rest on anything other than their directly self-announcing 
divinity itself, it might be asked if this other must not just for 
that reason stand higher than the faith derived from it. Hence 
the objections of Roman Catholic as well as Rationalistic oppo- 
sers of the system. If, say the first, you receive the Scriptures 
on the authority of the Church, how can you then afterwards 
use them against the Church? If, say the latter, you hold the 
Scriptures for divine on grounds of reason, how can you then 
refuse to acknowledge reason ‘as the highest judge in matters 
of faith? ‘To this much else might be said in reply; but our 
main answer runs thus: It is not on the authority of the Church, 
nor yet on any principles of reason, that faith in the Scriptures 
ultimately rests; it is on the power of the Christian life itself, 
wrought by God through His word, and carrying with it the 
immediate assurance of His own truth.” 

It is with the written word in this respect, as it was in the 
beginning with the word preached by Christ and His Apostles 
—the original living form of what the written word is for us 


glory to God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the 
many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the word of God; yet not- 
withstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts.” 
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now, so far as the New Testament is concerned. The preach- 
ing of St. Paul among the Corinthians, he himself tells us (1 
Cor. ii. 1-5), as elsewhere also, was not with the persuasion ot 
man’s wisdom, but with the demonstration of the Spirit, and as 
such was effectual then only for divine faith, standing likewise 
“in the power of God.’’ And so he says to the Thessalonians: 
‘“‘For this cause thank we God without ceasing, because, when 
ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received 
is not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, 
which effectually worketh also in you that believe” (1 Thess. ii. 
13). How should it be otherwise? How else should the light 
of God in the word be intelligible, except through the light of 
God in the soul? And that light in the soul is supernatural 
faith, the gift and work of the Holy Ghost. He that is of God 
in this way, heareth God's words; others hear them not, under- 
stand them not, receive them not (even though spoken to them 
by the Son of God Himself), just because they are not of God 
(John viii. 47). 

In the terse expression of Zwingli: ‘‘ constat verbo nusquam 
fidem haberi, quam ubi pater traxit, spiritus monuit, unctio do- 
cuit.” 
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ART. III.—THE TRUE IDEA OF THE CHRISTIAN RITUAL. 


BY REV. MOSES KIEFFER, D.D., GREENCASTLE, PA. 


In the present divided state of the Church we cannot expect 
of course that her Ritual will answer fully to her own idea. 
As there is One Lord, One faith and one baptism: as the holy 
catholic Church is one, it is but natural to suppose that her pre- 
scribed forms of worship should be uniform. As the grand 
ceremonial of the Old Testament Temple was a true expres- 
sion of its own divine idea, why may we not expect that the 
ceremonial of the New Testament Church, of which the Old is 
the type, should also be the true and proper expression of its 
devotional spirit and life? If in the former the outward form 
could not be separated from its inward contents, why should 
such divorce be demanded in the latter ? 

We are told, in reply, that the kingdom of God does not come 
by observation. Under the Christian dispensation, men are to 
worship God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. Here all 
the types and shadows of the Old Testament dispensation have 
come to their fulfilment in the sphere of the Spirit. Or, as said 
by the philosopher Jacobi, in his work on Divine things: “ To 
the true religion no outward form can be ascribed, as the sole 
and necesssary shape of its substance, on the contrary, the utter 
absence of all forms is characteristic of its very essence. As 
the glory of God lay hidden in Christ, so it lies hidden in every 
man.” 

To this view of Christianity, not merely the Pietists, the Puri- 
tans and Separatists generally, will give their hearty assent ; 
but many who do not wish to be considered unchurchly and un- 
sacramental also favor it by declaiming continually in an indis- 
criminate way against Ritualism. ‘The Roman Catholic Church 
isritualistic.” ‘ The High Church Episcopalians are ritualistic.” 
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“so also that portion of the Lutheran Church that wears the 
gown and uses the wafer.” And many a pious soul in our commu- 
nion is praying to-day that our Reformed Church may never be- 
come ritualistic, but alwaysremain what it was in the beginning 
namely, “‘ Reformed.”’* It is not the design of this article by any 
means to apologize for a Ritual which “ the law of life in Christ 
Jesus does not demand, or that does not stand legitimately in 
the ‘nature of divine things.’’’ Nor is it the intention to ad- 
minister a rebuke to the followers of Spener, (the father of 
the Pietists,) of Robert Brown [1580] and of John Robinson, 
““who preached that according to apostolic example every con- 
gregation should be an independent Church, and that every man 
is justified in worshiping God according to his own conscience.” 
[Dr. Hase, Ch. Hist. Page 423). 

The fundamental question before us is whether Christianity 
itself develops the ritualistic principle, or whether it is some- 
thing foreign to its true spirit. In other words, is the idea of 
ritual involved necessarily in the true idea of Christian wor- 
ship? The term “ Ritual” is to be taken of course in its true 
etymological sense, as implying a religious rite (ritus) or cere- 
mony, and not in the sense that may be attached to it by blear- 
eyed prejudice. Usually the ritualistic Churches are looked 
upon as having a certain form of godliness without its power. 
They are cold and formal, “ having a name to live while they 
are dead.” The Ritual is regarded as the very cause of the 
spiritual declension and death. Hence the ‘ hue and-cry” 
against all Ritual and ritualistic tendencies. A singular way 
indeed of looking at things, it must be confessed. In a neigh- 
boring dwelling, for example, there lives a family of unusual 
culture. The whole order of life there is different from what 
it is in my own plain, simple and primitive-like home. There 
music and the sense of the beautiful have been cultivated in the 
highest degree. There are the best specimens of the fine arts in 
every department of the large mansion. The laws of refined 
society are observed by all the members of the family in their 
intercourse with one another, and especially with reference to 
invited guests. In a word there is ceremony there, which to me 
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may seem silly and foolish even, or at least meaningless. But 
for the family itself it may have the highest and deepest signifi- 
cance and the most ennobling effects. It does not become me 
therefore to sit in judgment upon the ceremony of my neigh- 
bor’s family. But what would the enlightened public opinion 
of this nineteenth century say of me if, upon being told that all 
the members of this cultivated family had suddenly departed 
this life, 1 would give it as my deliberate judgment that their 
death was caused by their refinement and their strict observance 
of the family ceremonial! suppose even that public opinion 
would coincide with my judgment in this case, would that prove 
its correctness? It might indeed if family culture were a cause 
of death at all, and the only cause. 

Let it be conceded then, as it really is by pious Churchmen 
of every name, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, that 
there has been spiritual declension, and even great unfaithful- 
ness and corruption in the ritualistic Churches at different times 
and in different places. No one is more ready to make such 
concessions than the piousand learned Mehler, whose devotion 
to the “* Mother Church ’’ will not be doubted. In speaking of 
the occasion for the Reformation of the sixteenth century he 
says: “ Doubtless examples enough can be alleged of priests, 
bishops and popes, who, in the most unconscionable and unjus- 
tifiable manner, have failed to discharge their duty, when it was 
quite in their power to bring about a reform of morals; or who, 
by their own scandalous conduct and lives, have extinguished 
the still glimmering torch which they ought to have kindled. 
Hell hath swallowed them up. Avowals of this kind Catholics 
must not shrink from, and never have shrunk from; it would 
be even idle to attempt to elude them, for Protestants themselves 
furnish an irrefragable proof of the state of manifold neglect 
into which the people had fallen during the fifteenth century. 
Never would a system of doctrine like theirs have sprung up, 
still less have obtained such wide diffusion, had individual teach- 
ers and priests been faithful to the duties of their calling. 
Truly the ignorance could not have been slight, on which a 
system of faith, like that of the Reformers, was imposed as 
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worthy of acceptance : and thus Protestants may learn to esti- 
mate the magnitude of the evil, which then oppressed the 
Church, by the magnitude of the errors into which they them- 
selves have fallen. This is the point at which Catholics and 
Protestants will, in great multitudes, one day meet and stretch 
a friendly hand one to the other. Both conscious of guilt, 
must exclaim, ** We all have erred, it is the Church only which 
cannot err; we all have sinned—the Church only is spotless on 
earth.” This open confession of mutual guilt will be followed 
by the festival of reconciliation. (Meehler’s Symbolism, P. 349.) 
Here of course the eye is resting upon the Church as a divine 
objective institution of the means of grace, as distinct from the 
individuality of her membership and priesthood, in which 
Christ is always present and against which consequently the 
gates of hell cannot prevail. If then, to use the language quo- 
ted, corrupted priests and people of any given period of the 
Church’s history “‘ have been swallowed up of hell,” is the cause 
of their perdition to be found in the objective means of grace 
—the sacraments, the services—the Ritual ? Only in the sense 
that these means of grace have been to those who believe not a 
savor of death unto death. Bleared indeed is the eye which 
sees in the Ritual as such the cause of spiritual declension. 
Take, on the other hand, the Jacobian view as the correct one, 
namely, that the essential characteristic of the true religion is, 
‘that no form can be ascribed to it.’’ ‘ It is hidden in human 
nature as the glory of God lay hidden in His only begotten Son.”’ 

We have become quite familiar with the idea of the only 
true and absolute religion as it resolves itself into that of life. 
“‘ God is the living God.” “ The life of God is in His Son,”’ 
and “ Christ is the life of His people.” Dr. Vinet resolves the 
idea of Christianity into that of the Word. “In the begin- 
ning was the word, and the word was God.” Christ is God’s 
Word spoken to man, and its effect upon man is his response 
to God. According to either of these conceptions Christianity 
takes to itself form and shape. All life is organic, it develops 
in the form of body: the word is also a form ; it is the form of 
its own idea. The absolute Word spoken to man, and through 
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man to the praise of God, is the highest form and in the high- 
est degree formative. 

But the spiritualistic conception referred to denies to Chris- 
tianity all form. God’s revelation to man is in its very nature 
an internal revelation in the spirit. All saving grace is com- 
municated to the human soul immediately. And each soul in 
virtue of such communication takes its proper attitude before 
the great Jehovah. The heart is the temple in which the Holy 
Ghost dwells. The pure and acceptable worship is internal in 
the spirit. All hearts which have the Spirit of God thus dwell- 
ing in them are in conscious communion with God. He is the 
common Father of all. The kingdom of God is within them, 
and they are in it. In this union and communion they are the 
Church ; the true invisible Church. So purely and intensely 
spiritual, however, as to be without form. ‘ No form what- 
ever can be ascribed (o it.” Of this the grand ceremonial of 
the Old Testament economy may have been the type and 
shadow, but all shadow has now disappeared in the clear bright 
effulgence of spiritual day. The Christian period may have its 
ecclesiastical establishment; its Church edifices, with their 
altars, pulpits, chancels, priests, ministers, rites, ceremonies, 
ordinances and forms of worship; and this it may call the 
Church—* the visible Church ;” but all this is merely human ; 
it is at best nothing but the continuation of Judaism. It is a 
-grand form without contents—a mere shadow without substance. 
You may be a devout and faithful member of the outward, 
“‘ visible’? Church and not be a member at all of the true, ‘‘in- 
visible” Church. The visibility of the one and the invisibili- 
ty of the other, places them as far apart as the heavens are 
above the earth. 

With this idea of the “invisible Church” it was very com- 
mon for the Reformers (greatly to the injury of the Protestant 
cause) to oppose the Church of Rome. Thus Luther in his 
work “* On the Papacy” [Vol. I. p. 266] says: ‘As we pray 
in faith, I believe in a Holy Ghost, in a communion of saints. 
This means the community or congregation, of all those who 
live in the right faith, hope and charity ; thus the essence, life 
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and nature of Christendom consists not in bodily assemblage, 
but in the assemblage of hearts in one faith.’”’—* Further- 
more, because communion with the visible constitutes no com- 
munion with the invisible, and because many non-Christians 
are found in the visible Church, so no visible Church is at all 
necessary.” 

Thus the common distinction made by both Lutheran and 
Reformed divines between the visible and invisible Church was 
forced too often into an actual separation. And this, as said, 
greatly to the detriment of our common Prvtestant cause. 
When we read language like the above, used by eminent men 
who have written more than a man can read in an ordinary 
life-time, we cannot help but exclaim: ‘O that they had 
thought more and written less!” Poor and weak indeed is 
that argument whose force can be turned against itself. The 
Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches after all took form and 
shape. They have their histories, and their ecclesiasticism. 
And again and again is their own idea of the invisible Church 
used against themselves by the Pietists, the Anabaptists, the 
Puritans and the swarms of minor sects, whilst the Catholic 
polemic looks upon the whole scene and exclaims: ‘ Behold 
how the Protestant error has gone to seed !” 

That to which we would here turn the attention is the fact 
that all Protestant denominations and sects, however earnestly 
they may advocate the doctrine of an invisible Church and 
“spiritual” piety, have nevertheless their “Outwardism,” by 
which they can be distinguished the one from the other, and by 
which all are distinguished from the Church of Rome. The 
great Protest itself of the Protestant world against Roman 
Catholic error, whether it be positive or negative, is “ in 
forma.” All Protestant worship, as well as Roman Catholic, 
has its forms, either prescribed or pre-determined by custom. 
This is true of the Puritan, yea of the veriest Quaker as well 
“as of the High Church Episcopalian. Their peculiar forms 
of faith and doctrine, of government, and worship are well 
known. When new sects come out of older ones they may 
throw off the old form of life, and imagine that they are now 
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the true invisible Church, or at least that they have made the 
nearest approach to the ideal of the true religion “ to which no 
form can be ascribed,’’ yet in making this change, whether 
they are conscious of it or not, they only exchange one form of 
religious life for another. It may be for the better. This is 
not the question. Which one of the two hundred and forty- 
two denominations and sects that bear the Christian name, has 
the form of existence that is most acceptable in the sight of 
God, we would not determine. Ask the general question, which 
was so often put to the Reformers: ‘‘ Where is the true invi- 
sible Church ?”’ All collectively and singly will give the re- 
sponse: “It is where we are.”’ This is the answer from all 
Protestant Churches. God grant that it may be correct. The 
‘‘nota” of the true Church we are told are the preaching of 
the Gospel in its purity and the proper administration of the 
Sacraments. Wherever this is the case there is the Church. 
Each and every denomination says of itself: “We have the 
pure Gospel and we have the Sacraments instituted by our 
Lord! therefore we are the Church.”’ Even the Quaker claims 
to have them internally in the spirit, of which he gives us the 
outward sign in his peculiar dress and walk, and especially in 
his peculiar “ Quaking.” 

The oft-repeated, and almost continuous effort to actualize 
the true religion by throwing off all form, which nevertheless 
results invariably only in the change of form, is strong evi- 
dence, to say the least, that the whole spiritualistic conception 
of the Christian religion is a one-sidedness, and, when carried 
out to its ultimate consequence, terminates in infidelity: it is 
at best a gnostic fancy, or dream. In view of this appalling 
fact it becomes every sincere inquirer after the truth to ask 
the question whether the Protestant Church, or (still better) 
Christianity in the form of Protestantism is properly repre- 
sented by those who hold and teach that the true religion is 
that ‘to which no form can be ascribed.”’ Is the Church what 
some of the Reformers have made it in this respect, and what 
they conceived it tobe? Or is it an objective mystery by 
which they were only apprehended in part? Do men make 
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history or are men made by history? Is their subjective view 
of a mystery that which gives it reality, or is the real objec- 
tive mystery that which does and should control and determine 
the subjective view? If what the Reformers even (not to name 
the modern would-be Reformers) think and say in regard to 
the Holy Catholic Church is that precisely which we must be- 
lieve when we profess our faith (in this article), then our com- 
mon Protestant cause is but the baseless fabric of a subjective 
vision. It must then indeed come to naught, because it is not 
of God. Such structure we say has no foundation, no objec- 
tive ground to rest upon. Ged is not init. There may be 
service, a Ritual in such edifice (it cannot be without this as 
we have seen); but just here the forms are empty and meaning- 
less. Let it not be forgotten that there may be a subjective 
formality, as well as an objective. Of the latter it may be 
said, it is true, “the letter killeth, it is the spirit that quick- 
eneth ;”” but of the former it can be just as truly said, *‘ dt és 
death per se.” The one is Ebionism, and the other Gnosticism. 
Both are heresies. Both deny that the Son of God has come 
in the flesh. 

What shall we say then? Is Protestantism as such, which 
has favored too much the spiritualistic, or subjective, one-sided- 
ness, a heresy? Let such thought be far from us. We are 
happy in the belief that it is infinitely more real and glorious 
than it appears to be in the persons of many of its representa- 
tives. 

The Catholic complains when we hold his Church responsible 
for the scandals of its priests and members. ‘ The Church 
alone is spotless on earth,’’ he tells us. The priesthood and 
membership then are not apostles; they are not the Church. 
“ Our religion,” said a Catholic to me personally, “is infinitely 
better than we are.” His religion is objective! it is one thing, 
and his subjectivity is another thing altogether. The distance 
between them is as great as that between the invisible and visi- 
ble Church of the spiritualistic Protestant. We claim from 
the Catholic what he claims from us, namely, honesty and fair- 
ness in regard to this matter. If Christianity as it is embodied 
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in the form of his Church is not to be judged by the character 
of its ministers and laity, then we ask that it be not judged as 
it unfolds itself in the form of the Protestant Church, by the 
one-sided views of theologians, the fanaticism of sects, and the 
many instances of infidelity and immorality. In either case 
the precept is of force! ‘ Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 

We hold that the Protestant Church is the historical continu- 
ation of the One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. If it be a 
mere subjectivity, be it never so zealous and pious, it cannot, 
in the nature of the case, authenticate itself as the only true 
religion, just as little as a one-sided objectivity has this power. 

The Romanists who claim this power for their one-sided ob- 
jectivity have fallen away from the original faith : and the Pro- 
testants who claim it for,their one-sided subjectivity are in- 
volved in the condemnation of a similar apotasy. The whole 
ritualistic controversy so far between the two contending par- 
ties, is to a great extent a one-sidedness against a one-sidedness. 
Both are in fault, both are wrong. It is not the war of the 
spirit against the flesh. Nor is it a war between Protestantism. 
rightly understood, and Catholicism. True Protestantism is 
but the true Christian religion itself protesting against that 
which is not Christian. It is Catholic, and protests against 
that which is not Catholic. Its misfortune is that every form 
of spiritualistic error bears its name. And from the other 
side the true Catholic cause is made to suffer in consequence of 
the one-sided objectivity having been baptized in its holy name. 
In other words, the two errors have both taken the Christian 
name, and in that holy name they wage their unholy warfare. 
It is a war between error and error nevertheless. If it were a 
contest indeed between the spirit of true Christian piety and a 
dead formality, how fervently we would pray for the suceess of 
the former against the latter. But as said, it is a pseudo-spirit 
against a pseudo-spirit, a false religious life against a false life, 
and consequently a false ceremonial against a false ceremonial. 
Let conquer which will, it is not a Christian conquest. Yet we 
cannot be indifferent in regard to the result ; because should 
spiritualism come to reign supreme amongst men it will only 
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be a reign of infidelity to be overcome by the Christian faith ; 
and should the other side gain the ascendency, the false trust 
in the outward, and the devotion to it as to an idol must also 
be conquered by the same power. Here we cordially unite 
with the learned author quoted in the expression of the hope 
that Catholics and Protestants will in great multitudes, at no 
distant day, meet, and extend a friendly hand the one to the 
other, in the mutual acknowledgment of error and sin. 

But there must be a place of meeting. There must be a 
place for the celebration of the festival of reunion. There must 
be a ground sufficiently broad and deep for all to stand upon, 
and there must be a bond of love sufficiently strong to unite 
and hold together all the once scattered and bleeding members 
of Christ's mystical body. Where are these to be found? In 
Asia Minor? In Greece? In Rome? In Germania? No 
national soil is sufficiently broad for this foundation. And no 
national Church, however near it may have come, in the devel- 
opment of its past life, to the true idea of the absolute religion, 
has sufficient length and breadth to become the banqueting. 
house of universal Christian love. The Latin Church cannot 
become the German Church so as to lose its identity, nor can 
the German, in such sense, flow back into the Latin. This idea 
that certain Churches have, that they are THE Church, is just 
about as sensible as the conceit that a nation might have, that 
it is the whole world. The idea of humanity is broader and 
deeper than that of nationality; it includes all nations. So 
precisely here: the true idea of the Catholic Church is as broad 
and as deep as humanity. The Church of Rome may be in the 
Catholic Church, we do not deny to it the Christian name, but 
it is not the Catholic Church. So the Church of England may 
be in the Catholic Church, whether she can succeed in tracing 
her connection with the primitive apostles or not; but she is 
not THE Church. The same can be said of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches; they are IN the Church; but they are not 
THE Church, and to their honor be it said, they have not set up 
this claim. The broad and deep ground, then, upon which the 
unity of the Church can be actualized, is its Catholicity. When 
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we believe in one Church, this must needs be the Catholic 
Church, whose life is to permeate and sanctify the entire body 
of humanity, in all the forms of its existence. Under this view, 
it is said by the Apostle, to be “the body of Christ, the fulness 
of him that filleth all in all.” To this apostolic idea of Cath- 
olicity, we must strictly adhere, in order to understand the 
question under consideration. A one-sided objectivity may de- 
velop a ritual that answers to its idea, but, as we have 
seen, it does not answer to the true idea of the Christian 
cultus. And the one-sided subjectivity developing its ritual in 
spite of itself, is no less a distortion and deformity. Yet the 
abnormal presupposes the normal. Where there is no law, there 
is no sin; for sin is the transgression of the law. Where there 
is no truth, there is no error; because error is the truth per- 
verted. The strong tendencies to a one-sided objectivity on 
the one hand, and a one-sided subjectivity on the other, which 
the history of the Church has developed, presuppose a normal 
relation of both. The abstract conception of the invisible 
Church, is erroneous; it is contrary to analogy, and to God’s 
Holy Word. You may predicate invisibility of the Catholic 
Church, and so also you may predicate of it visibility; but 
there are not two Churches, the one having form and the other 
having no form. Christ has not two bodies, the one hidden 
and unseen, and the other outward and visible. No such dual- 
istic idea as this was conveyed by the great Teacher, when He 
unfolded the laws of God’s kingdom in parables; and no such 
thought was entertained by the inspired Apostle, when he de- 
clared the Church to be the body of Christ, the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all. The idea of the Apostle is concrete, as 
well as general. Just as the true idea of humanity is that of 
a concrete generality, so the true idea of Christianity, or of the 
one Catholic Church, is a concrete generality. Individual hu- 
man life is what it is, just because it stands in concrete union 
and communion with the general life of the race, whilst at the 
same time the general life exists, and develops itself, in the 
form of nationality and individuality. The microcosm is in the 
macrocosm. Of the former, you may say it is invisible, it has 
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its interior side as well as exterior; but who would separate 
them into two little worlds, as though the soul were one “ con- 
cretum,”’ and the body another “ concretum?’’ Of the great 
world we may predicate the same ; it has its inner life, and also 
its outward visible form ; but no one would say there are two 
human worlds, the one invisible, and the other visible. The 
great world, in its relation to the individual, is objective; its 
grand form is seen, its presence is felt, its voice is heard. And 
the individual, in relation to the great world of humanity is 
subjective. It is for him a great apprehending power, which 
determines his whole life in all the stages of its development. 
It is the kingdom into which he has been born, and he is subject 
to its laws, he is under its authority, and from these there is no 
escape. He is in the world, and the world is in him. He is in 
it as the members are in the body, and it is in him as the life 
of the body pervades the members. 

Here we see plainly enough that the ideas of the objective 
and subjective flow together, they become one. They are dis- 
tinct, yet the distinction between them holds in their unity. 

So, also, when we extend our view to the whole creation. 
Here, too, we have the same distinction. Angels and men are 
included in the sphere of subjective being, and all else is ob- 
jective; yet the creation is one. In relation to man, nature is 
a realm, a kingdom, in which he was destined to rule ; yet it is 
the conditioning power of his whole life. The relation is organic, 
therefore. He is in nature, and nature is in him. It is for him 
a visible sign and seal of an invisible presence. [Heb. xi. 2.] 

Here is the great mystery which philosophy cannot fathom, 
namely, the relation of the spiritual to that which is not spirit- 
ual, the soul to the body, the inward to the outward, and how 
the one acts upon the other, whilst at the same time it is con- 
ditioned by it, no one can explain. 

All this is true, also, of the new creation in Christ Jesus, the 
Church. Here, too, there is a great world and a little world, 
the one in the other. In its relation to the individual Christian, 
the Church is objective, its history extending through ages, 
always seen, always felt, and its voice always heard. Christ 
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Himself is the true objectivity, in the form of His body. We 
may say of Him, truly He is invisible; His life as it pervades 
His mystical body, is an inner life. This we may say, also, of 
the proto-adamic life. Personally, the first Adam is removed 
from the world of sense, yet his life is the life of the body of 
humanity. So, here, precisely. Christ, the second Adam, is 
the inner life of humanity, as taken up in His body, the 
Church ; yet in this very form it becomes outward, visible, and 
real, It is the divine objective power, by which the proto-ada- 
mite is apprehended and made a deutero-adamite, by which he 
is regenerated, sanctified, and glorified. 

Under this view, the Church is older than the collective body 
of believers. The New Jerusalem is from above. The kingdom 
of God is objectively present, it is at hand; it must be present 
before a man can be born into it by water and the Spirit. 
Hence, on the very birthday of Christianity (the day of Pente- 
cost), the thousands who repented and were baptized for the 
remission of their sins, were ADDED to the Church. They were 
born into the kingdom of God, which was at hand. We do not 
read of their meeting and organizing the congregation, by 
appointing a President, adopting a constitution, and agreeing 
upon an order of worship. How ridiculous such thought, when 
compared with the inspired record of the grand fact. The law 
of the kingdom into which they are born is extant; its require- 
ments, its precepts, are written, they are prescribed. The whole 
order of Christian life and worship is predetermined. The very 
form of the Christian baptism has been given: “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
baptismal grace is continued in the form of the communion, 
also prescribed by the Lord Himself, the same night in which 
He was betrayed. In their relation to this whole objective mys- 
tery, revealed from heaven, individual Christians are subjective ; 
they are apprehended by a power that is above and beyond 
themselves. Gace reigns in them and over them. They are 
its subjects; they are subjects in a real objective kingdom. 

Here, also, any one can see that true Christian subjectivity 
holds only in its concrete union with the objective. The state- 
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ment that the outward, the visible Church, is not necessary to 
subjective or personal piety, is therefore erroneous. The infer- 
ence to this effect, from the fact that there are many non-Chris- 
tians in the visible church, is false. Does the fact that there are 
bad children in the family, and bad citizens in the State, prove 
that the family relation is not necessary, and that the State is 
not a power ordained of God? Would Christ have ordained 
the means of grace, the holy ministry, the sacraments, if they 
were not necessary? Would He have said to Peter: “ Upon 
this rock I will build my Church,” if there is to be no real his- 
torical church, no real communion of saints? If Christ had 
redeemed merely the spirits of men, and not also their bodies ; if 
saving grace did not reach as far as sin and the curse; if the 
salvation wrought out for the children of men were not com- 
plete, then we might concede that the new creation in Christ 
Jesus is without its form. But if humanity be redeemed in the 
totality of its being, then the religion of redemption must be 
outward as well as inward, because the body of humanity has 
its outward as well as its inward side. In other words, its sub- 
jectivity holds in its concrete union with the objective. 

The real objective presence of the Church being acknowledged, 
its power felt, and its form seen, the ritualistic principle must 
necessarily be admitted. For the Christian ritual is nothing 
more nor less than the proper and true observance of the super- 
natural in the natural, as we have it in the form of Christian- 
ity or the Church. It is the very form in which the religion of 
redemption through Christ actualizes itself in the members of 
His mystical body. It is humanity in Christ observing and ap- 
prehending that by which it is apprehended. It is the manner 
of life, the ceremonial observed in God’s family. It is the cus- 
tom, the established manner and habit of Christendom, obser- 
ving the laws and ordinances of divine appointment. It is in- 
deed a form, but a form answering to the general idea of the 
Church itself. It is not a form without contents, but has as the 
fulness of its contents and meaning the very objective mystery 
of redemption. By this it is demanded, as every where objec- 
tive reality challenges and demands subjective observance. 
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And this demand is by no means arbitrary; it is internal and 
vital, and comes in the way of a free necessity. 

We are beautifully and truly told that “ Analogy holdeth in 
all things.”” The child of nature, born into it as into a king- 
dom, is most happy and free in the observance of its laws and 
the forms of its life. Here too we have a grand temple and a 
no less grand ceremonial. Strange that no modern fanatic has 
yet come so far as to declaim against nature’s laws and the rit- 
ual of natural life. Why not? The great majority of men do 
not observe these laws “‘ to dothem,”’ still less do they love and ad- 
mire the beautiful forms of natural life by which they are 
surrounded. And even where it is the custom to observe these 
grand and beautiful forms, and to acknowledge the presence 
and power of the kingdom of nature, this is a formal obser- 
vance and acknowledgment. The ceremony is empty. The 
hearts of the people are not in it. Why not say then that this 
grand outwardism is not necessary? It is after all an empty 
form. It does not embody the true natural law and life. Why 
not say that this is not the true and real kingdom of nature ; 
but “ the true kingdom of nature is the assemblage of human 
hearts held together by the bonds of natural sympathy and 
love?’’ It has not yet come to this. Why then, we ask in all 
earnestness, not allow the law of analogy to have full force? 
If throughout the whole realm of nature the objective demands 
the observance of the personal creature, in virtue of their con- 
crete union, must there not be a corresponding demand, in vir- 
tue of a similar relation, in the new creation? Here we have 
the new heavens and the new earth; here all things are new. 
Here all forms of life glow with the brightest glory. Here 
the divine law, the divine love, yea the divinity itself is re- 
vealed in its highest form. Here we have that grand form of 
existence before us which is the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all. 

Now our argument is this, namely, that to be required to be- 
hold Him, and to behold His glory as it is passing before us, with- 
out beholding the form of its revelation, is to demand an im. 
possibility ; just an impossibility like to that of demanding that 
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we form a proper conception of God as the Creator, without 
taking into account the Creation. 

Only as we stand consciously in the Creation, of which we 
are integral parts, can we attain the consciousness that He is 
our Creator. ‘To know, to love and to worship Him as the Al- 
mighty Maker of heaven and earth, we must needs know this 
form of His self-manifestation. The God consciousness in 
every stage of its development, involves the objective conscious- 
ness. We are conscious that we live, move, and have our being 
in God, at the same time we are just as conscious that our life 
is conditioned by the outward world. God sustains our natural 
life, not immediately, but mediately. Sotoo as our Creator He 
reveals His glory in the creation, and in this form demands 
our love and the heart’s adoration. To close the eye upon the 
outward order of nature is then to shut out also the supernatural 
light. To turn away the mind from the form of the divine self- 
manifestation is to turnit away from God Himself. Of this the 
sin and fail of man is the melancholy illustration. When his 
relation tov God became abnormal, then his relation to the works 
which God had made also became abnormal. When he fell na- 
ture also fell. Its light became darkness, just because the 
divine life and light within had become extinct. From this it 
follows that the restoration of man to his normal relation must 
remove the curse of his sin from the objective creature as well 
as from himself. The objective is essential to the subjective. 
There can be no humanity without it. Hence the necessity of 
an objective redemption as well as subjective, in other words a 
new creation answering in full to the first creation. 

God in glorifying Himself in the redemption of the personal 
creature also glorifies Himself in and through the impersonal, 
not the one now and the other then, not the one here and the 
other there, but in one continuous act of self-manifestation and 
glorification, in the form of the new creation in Christ Jesus, 

‘which, like the old, must need be personal and impersonal. 
The Church accordingly is both subjective and objective; the 
outward form is as essential to the inner life, as the inner life 
is to the outward form. And just as natural life is sustained 
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and nourished through a complexity of natural means, so the 
Christian life is nourished through complexity of Church ordi- 
nances and means of grace. 

Is nature then a mediatrix between God and man? Must we 
needs look to God through nature? Can we not go to God and 
cannot He come to us immediately? We answer: nature is not 
mediatrix in an outward way; but in and through nature God 
comes to us, giving us the bread, and communicating to us the 
strength we need. So precisely in the sphere of the new Cre- 
ation. Here we need not now to ask the question; “is the 
Church mediatrix between God and man?” Must we come to 
God through the Church to be saved? Is there not “ One Me- 
diator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus?” The 
answer is given us: The Church is the form of Christ’s me- 
diatorship. ‘One Mediator of course, just as there is one 
Creator, but the mediatorship must be real, just as the creation 
is real. A mere ideal mediator will avail us just as little as an 
ideal creator. To know God as creator we must stand con- 
sciously in the creation. To know His Son who creates all 
things new, we must stand consciously in the new creation. To 
know Him as Mediator we must stand consciously in His media- 
torial kingdom. The Romana Catholic divine says, you must 
enter the Church in order to come to Christ. He seems to view 
the Church as mediatrix between men and Christ. The Protes- 
tant, certain of victory in the contest, says: you must come to 
Christ first, then you join the Church afterwards. Both forms 
of conception are calculated to mislead. In fact there is no 
such thing as coming to the Church first and then afterwards to 
Christ. Nor is there any such thing as coming to Christ first 
and then after awhileto the Church. Christ and his Church do 
not thus stand apart so as to make it possible to come to either 
one without coming to the other. Why not be true to the anal- 
ogy of the Divine Word? “ The Church is the body of Christ.” 
Can you then be a member of the body even a day or an hour 
without being a member of Christ? Can you be vitally united 
to Christ even for a moment without being a member of His 
body ? 
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Let us take another example, one from the Lord’s own teach- 
ing. In John iii. 5, the way of entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven is declared to be the new birth. This is brought to view in 
contrast with natural birth. The infant born into the kingdom 
of nature lives and moves and has its being in God. Did it 
come into this vital relation to God first, then afterwards into 
the kingdom of nature? Or did it come into the Kingdom of 
nature first, then afterwards to God? To see these questions 
before us in this form really seems silly and foolish. No one 
will stultify himself by taking the affirmative side in either case. 
All admit that the very birth is a natural mystery, which is 
grounded in Him who is the giver of all life. Yet when we 
come to the beginning of the higher life, of which the natural is the 
illustration and type, namely, entrance into the kingdom of Christ, 
in the way of regeneration, theologians show tremendous polemi- 
cal power and skill in the discussion of the question ; ‘Do men 
come first into the kingdom of Christ, then to Christ, or do 
they first come to Christ then into His Kingdom? The analogy 
instituted by our blessed Lord settles the question beyond dis- 
pute. The Kingdom of grace is not a moment without its king, 
nor is there a single part of His gracious realm in which He is 
not always present. Entrance into it is therefore impossible 
without at the same time coming to Him, just as on the other 
hand it is not possible to come to Him first, and then sub- 
sequently into His kingdom. 

To be born again of water and the Spirit, into Christ’s 
Kingdom, is to have Him formed (born) in us the hope of glory, 
and to have Him thus born and living in us is to be in His king- 
dom. ‘I in you, ye in me.” 

This proper conception of the Church of Christ, or of His 
kingdom, as the form of His presence as before intimated, is es- 
sential to the development of the idea of the Christian Ritual. 
As there can be no sound theology without the true idea of the 
“Theos,” and as there can be no sound Christology without 
the proper apprehension of Christ’s Person, so there can be no 
proper religious observance unless it ground itself upon the 
proper apprehension of His presence. If He be present to our 
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minds as the Christ of the Gnostics, who denied His humanity, 
whilst they adhered to His divinity, our worship will be Gnostic 
worship. It may be very spiritual indeed, very intelligent and 
devout, yet it is not the true Christian worship. The cross and 
atonement are wanting. 

If Christ be present with us, as He was present to the pious 
Ebionite, who denied His Godhead, whilst he believed Him to 
be very man, our worship will be like his. If He be present, 
finally, in the Nestorian view, which acknowledges both His 
divinity and humanity, but denies their hypostatical union, 
our worship can neither have the true Christian spirit nor the 
proper Christian form. And so on to the end of the chapter. 
The question of Christ’s true presence must therefore settle 
the question of the Christian worship. It determines not only 
the fact of the observance, but also the form and manner. As 
the Christian religion in general is the historical continuation 
of the incarnation fact, in other words, as it is Christ’s life re- 
peating itself continuously in the way of a real historical pro- 
cess, it is indeed the very type and formative principle of the 
true ritual. They are related as the contents and form, as 
life and the form of its development. The true Ritual is not 
a form of worship prescribed by the Church in any given pe- 
riod of her history ; nor is it a form divinely given, in any out- 
ward way, to remind us of spiritual realities above and beyond 
itself; still less is it a form of religious art. It is the objec- 
tive mystery of Christianity itself, the great mystery of godli- 
ness, God manifested in the flesh, in the form of the Church. 
Tue CHURCH, WE SAY, the grand Temple of Christ’s humanity 
with the real indwelling shekinah, is the primary normal Ri- 
tual and the religious observance, the worship in this taber- 
nacle, which the Lord pitched and not man, that answers fully 
to its divine idea, is the true Christian worship. ‘‘ The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a spirit, and they that worship Him, 
must worship in spirit and in truth:’’ Not in the spirit merely, 
or as moved by the Spirit, the truth apart ; but in spirit AND IN 
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TRUTH—the truth as now revealed in Christ’s person, and in 
the economy of grace—the truth, which stands upon the im- 
movable pillar and ground of the Church. 

In this house of prayer, more glorious than the former 
building because the Lord of life and glory ministers therein, 
all the forms of religious life and worship are divinely pre- 
scribed, or, which is the same thing, pre-determined. In other 
words, the Christian religion is ritualistic. Unfolding itself as 
it does in the form of the Church it necessarily develops the 
ritualistic principle, for the obvious reason that the divinely 
ordained means of grace, such as the preaching of the Gospel, 
the Sacraments, and prayer, are in their living relation to the 
Great Head of the Church religious rites which He Himself 
has instituted. 

In arriving at this conclusion we are aware that we run the 
risk of laying ourselves open to the charge of favoring a ritu- 
alistic tendency which even the most orthodox and devout of 

ethe Evangelical Churches consider dangerous and false. The 
terms, “ High Church,” “ Ritual,” and “ Ritualism,” are in 
bad repute, because in some Churches antichrist is the minis- 
ter, clothed in more gorgeous robes than even the glorified 
Christ or His apostles would wear, where there are rites and 
ceremonies, an ecclesiastical dandyism and display at which the 
devout Jew and Pagan even would blush; where all is form, 
display, and fashion. 

It is not surprising at all that such a ceremonial which evi- 
dently does not stand in the law of life in Christ Jesus, should 
have excited the prejudice of good people against Ritual as 
such, so much so that they think it an evil per se, and make a 
virtue of declaiming against it. This, however just, as we have 
shown is no less an error than the other. It is also antichrist. 

For the same reason the term Catholic as applied to the 
Church has also fallen into bad repute. Thousands of profess- 
ing Christians are unwilling to be called Catholics because the 
Romanists are known by this name and claim to be the “Holy 
Catholic Church.” Shall we declaim therefore against church- 
liness and catholicity? By doing so we concede to the Ro- 
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manists all they wish. We do not retain for ourselves an inch 
of ground upon which to plant the standard of truth which the 
Spirit of God has lifted up against error. No, no, we must 
not give up our spiritual birth-right. If the Jewish and to 
some extent the Pagan ceremonial are received in the Church 
of Rome, and the Church of England so far as in sympathy 
with Rome, shall we leave the One Holy Catholic Church, the 
sacraments, the solemn rites which Christ has ordained? No, 
let us with these, and in the name’of Christ, oppose all false 
Ritual and every form of error which like a flood is coming in 
upon us from every side. The truth must stand, and the true 
worship will be continued even after the heavens and the earth 
shall have passed away. 
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Arr. IV.—FAITH IN CHRIST AND FAITH IN DOCTRINE 
COMPARED AND CONTRASTED. 


By Presipent James McCosa, D.D. 


THERE is a well-known tale of a young woman coming to a 
Scotch minister to be admitted to the Lord’s Table, of his exa- 
mining her as to her knowledge of the truths of religion, of 
his finding her, as he thought, lamentably ignorant, and refusing 
her the privilege she was seeking; but as she retired she burst 
into tears and the expression was wrung from her “though I 
cannot speak for my Saviour, I could die for Him,” an appeal 
which could not be resisted. I am in this paper to discourse, 
first, of the faith that saves; and secondly, of the faith in truth 
which a man can utterand expound. Theone of these is sponta- 
neous, direct, looking immediately on Christ, living upon Him 
and by Him, and may be called Saving Faith ; the other is re- 
flective, looking to general truth, and may be called Doctrinal 
Faith. 

I. “The just shall live by faith’’ (Hab. ii. 4, compared with 
Rom. i. 17). This faith is distinguished from sense and sight. 
‘Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed” 
(John xx. 29). Sense perceives the things immediately before 
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it, as colors, shapes, sounds and the round of occurrences in our 
world from day to day and from year to year. Faith looks to 
things which are not seen. “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” But faith is quite 
as natural an exercise of mind as sight is. We all believe in 
things which we have not seen and may never see, as in distant 
lands and remote events, of the existence of India and China, 
of old empires and geological epochs. There is an idea enter- 
tained by some that faith is a very mysterious thing, visionary, 
unrcal, inexpressible and inexplicable, as incomprehensible as 
some of the grand objects at which it looks; and they excuse 
themselves in consequence from seeking what they conceive to 
be so difficult to catch, or they content themselves with clasping 
a cloud when they might have a substantial reality. Now 
there is no operation of mind more simple in itself or which we 
are called on more frequently to exercise than faith. The boy 
believes in the affection of his father, the pupil in the know- 
ledge of his teacher, the youth in the trustworthiness of his 
bosom friend, the husbandman in the seasons, the patient in 
the medicines of his physician, the merchant in the connection 
between demand and supply, and the scholar in the value of re- 
search. Religion in requiring us to exercise faith is not de- 
manding anything unreasonable or unnatural. Change the ob- 
ject to which it is directed: let it be a faith not in an earthly, 
but in our heavenly Father; not in an erring human teacher, 
but a Divine and infallible one; not in a friend who may fail 
in the time of need, but one “‘ that sticketh closer than a bro- 
ther ;’’ not in a general who may himself fall in the fight, but 
one who has gained the victory and will make us conquerors 
and more than conquerors; not in the drugs which cure the body, 
but the blood of Christ which heals the soul; not in the revo- 
lution of the seasons, but the grander movements of God's pro- 
vidence; not in the laws which regulate the acquisition and dis- 
tribution of wealth, but in the connection of sin and suffering, 
of holiness and heaven; not in the value of human scholarship, 
but of Divine learning. Columbus believed in a world beyond 
the then known world, sailed towards it and reached it; the 
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Christian believes in a world beyond the grave, and betakes 
himself to the ark which is to carry him to it. 

But the question is started, What is faith psychologically, 
that is as an exercise of the mind? Is it an act of the head, 
or of the heart? Of the understanding, or the feelings? Of 
both ? of one? or of which? To this questioning I reply first 
that all these phrases need to be explained. So far as they 
are in popular use they are vague, ambiguous; so far as they 
belong to mental science no two metaphysicians explain them 
alike. We need not appeal to the inspired record to settle 
such questions scientifically, for Scripture is not a book of psy- 
chological any more than it is of astronomical or chemical 
science. It speaks of the stars, the elements, of air and water 
as they are noticed by common observation ; and it speaks of 
the faculties of the mind in the same manner: not forming a 
new nomenclature which it would be difficult to comprehend 
and arduous to study, but employing the phrases which it found 
in use at the time. Some represent the whole controversy as 
settled by Rom. x. 10: “For with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.” But the most cursory examination is 
sufficient to show that the word “heart’’ has a considerably dif- 
ferent signification in the Old and New Testaments from what 
it has in literature and common conversation among us. We 
now denote by it simply the feelings—we understand by the 
head, we feel with the heart. But in the Hebrew and Hebrew- 
Greek use of the term men are spoken of as understanding with 
the heart, as Mat. xiii. 15: “The people’s heart is waxed 
gross, ” “lest they should understand with their heart.” One 
without heart is one without understanding. ‘‘ Ephraim is like 
a silly dove without heart’”’ (Hos. vii. 11, see also Job xxxviii. 
36; Prov. x.8; Is. vi. 9, &c.) Imaginations come from the 
heart. ‘ Every imagination of man’s heart is only evil.” (Gen. 
vi. 2). In Holy writ the word evidently stands for inward 
thought and feeling of every kind, and includes all the various 
kinds of reflection, purposing and sentiment which pass in the 
mind prior to action. When the shepherds visited Mary after 
the birth of the babe, “She kept all these things and pon- 
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dered them in her heart.”” (Luke ii. 19). When Jesus at the 
age of twelve lingered in Jerusalem and drew forth the wonder 
of the people as He conversed with the doctors, “* Mary kept all 
these things in her heart.” (ii. 52). 

‘« With the heart man believeth,” but with the heart in the 
Scripture use of the word, that is with the inward man: not of 
the mere feelings which are called bowels in Scripture, but of 
the head and heart in the modern use of the terms. You may 
have observed that while the phrases “believe” and “faith”’ oc- 
cur so frequently in the New Testament they are more rarely 
found in the Old Testament. But we have the authority of 
the Apostle Paul (Rom. iv.) , for saying that the plan of salva- 
tion is the same in the two dispensations; that men were saved 
under the Old Testament as they are under the New by faith. 
The phrase more frequently in the Old Testament is “ trust,” 
less frequently ‘‘ confide.” Every reader of Scripture must 
have noticed the frequent expressions of trust in the Psalms 
and the prophets and the commands to trust in Him. “The 
Lord is good; Blessed is the man that trusteth in Him” (Ps. 
xxxiv. 8). ‘God is my salvation, I will trust and not be 
afraid” (Is. xii. 2). Combining and comparing such passages we 
see that faith implies an exercise of the higher affections of the 
soul. If we draw, as I believe, we may and ought, the dis- 
tinctions of modern mental science, and apply them to Scrip- 
ture, then we have to say that understanding, will, and feeling 
are all implied in faith. There must be understanding, for 
how can we believe in a thing of which we have no notion? This 
is implied in Rom. x. 14, “ How shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard ;”’ v. 17, ‘‘ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word of God.” But the faith that saves 
is more than a mere intellectual judgment: it is trust, it is 
confidence, and this comprises an exercise of will; it involves 
the power of choice. We attach ourselves to Him, we accept 
of Him, we cast ourselves on Him, we rest upon Him. Ac- 
cording to this view faith consists of an assent of the under- 
standing with the consent of the will, and these two raising 
feeling according to the nature of the truths apprehended and 
believed in. 
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Some in these days are forever telling us that religion is an 
affair of the heart and not the head. They show us that a 
speculative assertion of dogma without love is cold, unattractive, 
offensive. They remind us that the sacrifice could not rise to 
heaven without a fire tokindle it. All true, I allow, but it is 
equally true that mere emotion without an object intelligently 
apprehended will turn out to be void, empty, evanescent, rea- 
dy to evaporate. If there be no acceptable offering till it is 
kindled, it is equally clear that the fire and the wood will be 
meaningless without a lamb for a burnt-offering (Gen. xxii. 7). 
Why insist on separating what the Lord hath joined together— 
Jike male and female in marriage—first in the constitution of 
our mind and then in the affection of His people, the union of 
the firm with the flexible. I should certainly deplore to find 
any one resting contented with a faith without feeling ; but it 
is equally vain to try to rise to a stablished assurance without 
first gaining the conviction of the understanding. 

Religious faith is specially faith in God as revealed to us. 
God hath so far made Himself known to us in nature. It is 
therefore, a faith in God as seen in His works fashioned so 
skilfully, in His providence ordered so wisely. But then God 
has been pleased to make a particular revelation of Himself in 
His word to man as a fallen and erring being. Religious faith 
then is specially a belief in the testimony which God hath given 
of Himself in the Scriptures. But God hath there manifested 
Himself to us in the face of His Son. ‘No man hath seen 
God at any time: the only begotten Son who is in His bosom 
He hath revealed Him.” The faith that saves is a faith in 
Christ, the Saviour. ‘“ What is faith ?” asked a minister of 
a poor woman, a member of his congregation. ‘“ Faith,” she 
answered, “is just taking God at His word.’ God says, “I 
have so loved sinners as to give my Son to die for them.” 
Faith responds, ‘‘ Lord, I believe it.’’ God says, “ Here is the 
gift of my Son.” Faith replies, ‘‘ I take Thee at Thy word, I 
close in with and accept Thy gracious offer.” The faith which 
appropriates Christ, brings us into a covenant-relation with God, 
and we enter upon possession of the blessings which have been 
purchased. 
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We can discover, so I think, an appropriateness in faith being 
made the instrument of saving the sinner. We see that some 
other proposed means are inapplicable and impracticable. Some 
would have the sinner’s restoration to favor depend on his re- 
pentance and on the obedience rendered ; as if genuine repent- 
ance did not require that the sjnner should first be reconciled, 
as if obedience rendered by a sinner unreconciled could be 
accepted by God. Or, some may say, let the sinner first 
love God and then he will be pardoned. But the difficulty is 
to kindle love in a heart alienated from God. In order to obe- 
dience, in order to love there must first be a turning to God, 
there must be a resting on Him: and what is this but faith ? 
In faith we submit to Him, we bow ourselves before Him; He 
is pacified towards us, and the stream of affection which had 
been restrained is ready to flow forth; we are ready to receive 
what He is ready to give, and it becomes in us ‘a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 

When the sinner is justified by faith we are not to under- 
stand that faith justifies as being a work. This would be fall- 
ing back on the legal system of justification, by works or merit. 
We hear persons saying in doubt or in scorn, ‘‘ Oh, how should 
there be so great merit in faith to save the sinner?’’ But we 
have only to reflect for a moment to discover that there is no 
merit in faith to save the sinner. One reason why faith is 
chosen as the means of saving us that it has and can have no 
merit. ‘Where is boasting then? It isexcluded. By what 
law ? of works? Nay; but by the law of faith’’ (Rom. iii. 27). 
** Not of works lest any man should boast” (Eph. ii. 9). Faith 
is in its very nature lowly and dependent; it looks to another, 
it leans upon another. It is the mere mean or channel through 
which the blessings which Christ purchased flow into the soul 
in rich profusion. Now it is required of a medium or channel, 
that it be clear of obstruction, that there be nothing in it to 
stop that which is meant to pass through it. Herein lies the 
great efficacy of faith: it receives that which is given it, and 
through it the virtue that is in Christ flows into the soul and 
enriches and satisfies it. 
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What a power even in our earthly faiths: as when men sow 
in the assurance that they shall reap after a long season, and 
labor in the confidence of a reward at a far distance. What 
an efficacy in the trust which the child reposes in the parent, 
which the scholar places in his master, which the soldier puts 
in his general, which the lover commits to the person beloved, 
These are among the chief potencies which have been moving 
mankind to good, or, alas, toevil. As it walks steadfastly on 
it discovers an outlet where to sense the way seemed shut in 
and closed. Difficulties give way as it ad ances, and impossi- 
bilities to prudence become accomplishments before the energy 
of faith. To it we owe the greatest achievements which 
mankind have effected in art, in travel, in conquest : setting out 
in search of the unseen they have made it seen and palpable. It 
was thus that Columbus persevered till the long-looked for 
country burst upon his view. It is always thus that men dis- 
cover new lands and new worlds outside those previously 
known. It takes us as it were to a mountain-top and widens 
the horizon of our vision. 

But how much more potent is faith in God. It carries, and 
this according to the measure of it the power of God. It is 
the attracting power that keeps the soul circulating round the 
Fountain of Lights, as the earth does round the sen and is illu- 
minated by it. It is no doubt weak in that it leans, but it is 
strong in that it leans on the-arm of the Omnipotent. It is a 
creature impotency which lays hold of the Creator’s power. It 
can do more than remove mountains, it can take away a load of 
sin lying on the conscience and the heart. ‘ We are justified 
by faith,’ says Paul (Rom. y. 1). “It purifies the heart,” says 
Peter (Acts xv. 9). It ‘‘ worketh by love,” says Paul in an- 
other epistle (Gal. vy. 6). It “overcometh the world,” says 
John (1 Ep. v. 4). It is rich, for it serves itself heir to the 
blessings purchased at a great price and left as an inheritance. 
There are times when if we had nothing but sense and appear- 
ance we should feel as if we were sinking in a dark and bottom- 
less abyss, but by faith we plant our feet on the Rock of Ages 
and are stayed and established. When the powerful king of 
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Syria came upon Elisha, shut up in the small and defenceless 
town of Dothan, the prophet continued calm and unmoved, be- 
cause he knew that “they that be with us are more than be 
with them.”” But his servant when he looked on the horses, 
the chariots and the great host was in great alarm; and at the 
request of his master the Lord opened his eyes, and he saw 
what the prophet had seen all along, “the mountain full of 
chariots and horses of fire round about Elisha.” So if we had 
faith we should see that the Lord “ encampeth about them that 
fear Him and delivereth them.” Faith shows us the land that 
is far off as if it were near us, as in certain states of our at- 
mosphere the distant mountains look as if they were in our 
immediate neighborhood. As we walk by faith our eye is lifted 
from the earth and directed onward and upward, and we travel 
with the earth beneath our feet and heaven in our eye. 

II. “But speak thou the things that become sound doctrine.” 
(Tit. ii. 1.) This is a farther duty. We are first to believe; but 
we are also to be ready to speak what we believe and put it in 
the form of sound doctrine. 

There is a difference between having a good reason for our 
faith and giving a good reason for our faith. Every student 
of logic has heard the story of the Chief Justice of England 
who on appointiag one who had not had the advantage of a 
legal training to a judicial office, gave him the sagacious coun- 
sel: ‘* When you pronounce a decision do net add the reasons. 
Your decision, from your good sense, will invariably be right; 
your reasons will often be wrong.” Because a plain sincere 
Christian cannot expound his reasons for believing in the Bible 
as the Word of God, we are not to conclude that he has no rea- 
sons. A very correct process of thought prompted by a good 
and honest heart may have passed through his mind; but it 
might require a logician to unfold it. Stillit is useful when a 
man has not only good reasons for himself, but is prepared to 
obey the command “Be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason for the hope that is in you with 
meekness and fear.” His own faith is strengthened by his be- 
ing able to fall back upon the evidences when he is tempted to 
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doubt; and he has many opportunities of convincing, influ- 
encing and guiding others. 

He is to “speak the things that become sound doctrine.” 
Doctrine or dogma like science is arranged or systematized truth. 
The truth is revealed by God, but the form and expression of 
it may be made by man. The truth revealed in the Word is 
unerring, having the sanction of the God of truth. The ar- 
rangement by man may be more or less perfect, more or less 
imperfect. The truth as revealed, consists of histories, biogra- 
phies, symbols, types, precepts, promises, warnings, categorical 
statements as to the character of God and of man scattered 
over sixty-six books composed by perhaps as many different 
writers,—some of these having written a number of works, such 
as Moses, Paul and John, but some of the books suchas Psalms 
and Proverbs being the composition of a number of persons 
separated from each other by ages. To know these truths as 
they have been conveyed to us by the inspired writers is all we 
need to know in order to salvation. I believe there are many 
now in heaven whose knowledge, when they were on earth, of 
the truths revealed in Scripture was extremely limited. The 
question has often been put, how little may a man believe 
and yet be saved? The question is a curious rather than a 
profitable one. It can be definitely settled only by Him who 
**knoweth our frame’’ and can make allowance for circumstan- 
ces. Every one who is saved, must, I should judge, believe in 
God the Saviour and have closed in with the gospel offer: but 
more, he will be ready to believe in all that is revealed, so far 
as he is able to become acquainted with it. No one must 
urge the circumstance that his knowledge is so limited as 
an excuse for not taking steps to know more. It will be 
the earnest desire of every genuine believer to become ver- 
sant with all that God has been pleased to make known in the 
Volume of the Book. 

While God by employing men of diversified gifts has made 
His Word sufficiently varied to suit the tastes of mankind so 
far as they are healthy, he has not so enlarged it in bulk as to 
place it beyond the power of an intelligent reader to master its 
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general contents. Nota few Christians have had the laudable 
desire to make themselves acquainted with the whole Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament. And as man is a rational be- 
ing he will be impelled to employ his mind about what has been 
written. “I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say.” As 
possessing the capacity of feeling, he would give them a place 
in his heart, so as endowed with intelligence he would wish to 
allot them a place in his head, and incorporate them into his 
thoughts. As the original Scriptures were written in a language 
which is no longer spoken, so it is needful in order to our un- 
derstanding or even reading them to translate them, or have 
them translated for us. Then, there are many words and 
idioms in the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the Greek of 
the New Testament which have nothing corresponding to them 
in English, and in order to bring them within our tongue and 
our comprehension we must exercise judgment upon them and 
choose the fittest phrase to express them. And among not a 
few there will be a strong desire to co-ordinate and bring under 
proper heads what is dispersed—like stars over the sky—in the 
inspired writings. As there are men of intelligence who have 
a desire not only to know individual plants but to have plants 
classified, not only to know the separate stars in the sky, but 
to group the heavenly bodies into constellations and determine 
the laws which join planet to sun and star to star; so there are 
men who would tabulate the events of sacred history, who would 
formulize the several precepts and combine the scattered pro- 
portions in the form of sound words. 

Then, there are circumstances ever casting up in the history 
of the Church, which require us to put truth in a definite shape, 
not only for the benefit of the individual but of the Church at 
large. As we might expect from the tendency of mankind to 
err, and as the inspired writers themselves have predicted, there 
spring up persons who misunderstand the Word, and give a 
wrong interpretation of it—men unstable as water, unlearned and 
unstable, who wrest the writings of Paul and the other Scrip- 
tures to their own destruction. There must be some way, not 
it may be of excluding these men from the communion of the 
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Church, but of becoming the teachers of others to confuse and 
mislead them. But then it is said you may use the Scriptures 
themselves for this purpose. And it is true that the appeal 
must always be, at the commencement and the close, to the Word 
of God. But the subject of dispute here is as to the meaning 
of Scripture. They profess to be willing to accept what the 
Bible teaches, but they give an utterly perverse interpretation 
of it. Thus in the fourth century there arose a body of men 
who denied that Jesus was truly God equal with the Father, 
and tortured the words of Scripture to defend their heretical 
opinions. There required therefore to be some means of ascer- 
taining the sense in which persons understood the Scriptures ; 
some test to try whether they regarded Christ as truly God ; 
so the theologians of the age devised a nomenclature by which 
to exclude those who denied the Divinity of our Lord, who were 
required to say that He was of one substance with the Father. 
Hence the necessity and the use of creeds and confessions. 
Doctrinal propositions either when couched in Scripture lan- 
guage or drawn directly from Scripture, serve several important 
ends. It is true that faith in them is never to be substituted 
for faith in the living God and the living Saviour. Few things 
in this world are more offensive than head knowledge without 
corresponding practice; than an uncharitable scowling ortho- 
doxy with no humble and loving faith in the loving Saviour. 
This is, in fact, the very essence of Pharisaism, which has been 
felt to be so repulsive in all ages. Its steriness is apt to dignify 
itself with the name of high principle; but if it be without affec- 
tion, it is without the essential principle of Christianity, which is 
love, being the highest perfection in the character of Him who 
is expressively called love. But if faith in doctrine is con- 
joined with faith in Christ it accomplishes some very high 
purposes. First, it makes our ideas clearer, and keeps our 
thoughts, meditations, and expressions consistent: It is of 
special value to teachers, as it enables them to expound the 
truth more clearly and consecutively to their hearers, who can 
take it up more readily and profitably, and call it back into 
the memory more readily and frequently. It is not necessary 
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that they should always trouble their audience with the ratio- 
cination which has satisfied themselves. John Foster remarks 
of the great preacher Robert Hall, that he gave his hearers 
the results of profound thinking without the processes that led 
to it. I am of opinion that the perspicuous and brief exposition 
of the grounds or principles of a great truth might be profitable 
in a sermon addressed to an intelligent audience, quite as much 
so as a sensational appeal to the imagination or the feelings. 
But whether ke chooses to speak of it to his people or not, there 
should always be a regulating principle of sound doctrine in his 
own mind, guiding and guarding the preacher. This will keep 
him from mistakes into which he might otherwise fall, on the 
one side or the other, while it would give him a fearlessness in 
proclaiming the full and many-sided truth; say the freedom of 
the gospel offer on the one hand, and the sovereignty of God on 
the other. Butsound doctrine may be profitable not only to the 
teacher, but to the private Christian. Even the good woman 
that I referred to in the opening of this discourse might have 
been all the better had she been able to speak about Christ as 
she was ready to die for Him. A clear apprehension of divine 
truth will save a private Christian from many inconsistencies, 
into which he might otherwise fall without being aware of it, 
say from imprudences and sins into which impulse might hurry 
him, and which might greatly hinder his progress in the divine 
life, and bring disgrace on the cause of Christ. A man may be 
a very good mechanic without knowing natural philosophy; a 
very good gardener without knowing botany ; but they will be 
the greater proficients in their art provided they know the 
scientific principles on which it is founded. So aman may be 
a good Christian though he has not studied theology ; but he 
will be a higher style of Christian, and will carry more weight 
when he is able to condense his vague knoWledge into a brief 
and comprehensive form of sound words. 

There are doctrinal statements, so I hold, in the Word of 
God. True, the early Scriptures do not contain many general 
or abstract propositions. They do not commence as our cate- 
chisms and Church articles do with enunciations as to the being 
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and character of God, as to the nature and destiny of man. 
The God who made usknows how to suit His instructions to us, 
and begins as the mind of man does in its natural progress—as 
you see the child does—with the singular and the concrete, with 
incidents, with biographies, with operations of God, and deeds 
of man, with the creation, the fall, the promise of the Seed of 
the woman, with the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, the flood, the 
dispersion of mankind, the call of Abraham, the going down 
into Egypt, the preservation of the family by means of 
Joseph, the exodus under Moses. But from an early date, and 
as mankind were prepared to abstract and generalize there 
come up general expressions which read as if they were the 
articles of a confession. The doctrine still comes in under the 
form of a particular proposition. ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,’ (Gen. i. 1). ‘God crea- 
ted man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him,” (i. 27). ‘*Every imagination of the thoughts of man’s 
heart was only evil continually,” (vi. 5). “ Abraham believed 
in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness,”’ 
(xv. 6). ‘The Lord passed by before Moses and proclaimed 
‘ The Lord, the Lord God merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty,” (Exod. xxxiv. 6). ‘ Hear, 
oh Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” (Deut. vi. 4). 
The declarations of this kind become more numerous as men’s 
minds are enlarged, and they are able to understand them. 
The psalms are full of lofty spiritual thoughts and moral 
maxims, expressed in lively poetical form, fitted to strike the 
fancy, and likely to stick in the memory ; out of the prophets 
you could draw a full creed, theological and ethical. Our Lord 
opens the New Testament dispensation even as Moses introduced 
the Old by examples. He thus encouraged little children to 
draw nigh to Him, while other teachers would drive them away. 
The common people ever heard him gladly, and rejoiced in his 
instruction, because He taught them not by subtleties like the 
scribes, but by self-evidencing statements which shone in their 
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own light. Still you find coming out in our Lord’s teaching a 
number of grand truths wide and all-embracing as the canopy 
of heaven which ever widens as we seem to approach its bounda- 
ries. “I and my Father are one,” (John x. 30). ‘* Except 
ye be born again ye cannot see the kingdom of heaven,” 
(John iii. 3). ‘Except ye repent ye shall all perish,” 
(Luke xiii. 3). ‘‘ Iam the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in me though he were dead, yet shall he live” (John 
xi. 25). When He left the earth our Lord gave a promise to 
His disciples that the Spirit would guide them into all truth, 
and the Epistles of the Apostles which contain the latest revela- 
tion of the mind of God are full of doctrinal statements. In 
the Epistles of Paul and Peter, especially in the Epistle to the 
Romans, we have a complete exposition and defence of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and from these any one could draw a complete 
creed expressed in Scripture language. 

I admit that there must be stringent limits imposed on the 
formation of doctrines, and the imposition of creeds on indi- 
viduals and on Churches. First, we must see that they are 
drawn directly and easily from the Word of God. The general- 
izations we make must be of the statements of Scripture and not 
of the dicta of our reason, not even of our experience as Chris- 
tians. The great German theologian, Schleiermacher, made 
Christian divinity an expression and embodiment of Christian 
consciousness. But this is to reverse the proper order of things, 
to put that which is first last, and that which is last first; it is 
to make our experience determine the doctrine instead of 
making the infallible truth of the Word determine and guide 
our experience. It is not the shadow on the dial which regu- 
lates the time, for the dial may be displaced and become mis- 
timed; but it is the sun in the heavens that should regulate 
both the dial, and the time which the dial simply indicates. 
Secondly, no mere human speculation, however plausible it may 
seem to those who favor it, must be allowed a place in what pro- 
fesses to be Bible doctrine. Philosophers are at liberty to 
speculate as they please, on the numerous topics brought before 
us in the Divine Word. But the conclusions which they reach 
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are to be regarded as lying in the region of philosophica] 
speculation and not of Scriptural truth. The history of philo- 
sophy and of metaphysical theology, shows how certain men 
are to wander when they pass beyond the things revealed, and 
venture into the region of the secret things which belong to the 
Lord our God. A celebrated reformer used to represent angels 
as amusing themselves with the folly of the discussions in which 
theologians engage, often with such dogmatism and bitterness. 
The rash assertions which divines have made when they drew 
an astronomy or a geology out of the visual description of 
phenomena in the Word, are full of instruction and rebuke to 
those who would rear theories out of Scripture by human logic. 
No oneshould boast that he has been able to rise toa full compre- 
hension of all the truths which God has been pleased so far to 
reveal tous. ‘‘We know,” yes we know, but we know in part 
only. We who dwell in a world “where day and night alter- 
nate,” we who go everywhere accompanied by our own shadow 
—a shadow produced by our dark body, but produced because 
there is light—cannot expect to be absolutely delivered from 
the darkness. Man's faculties, exquisitely adapted to the sphere 
in which he moves, were never intended to enable him to com- 
prehend all truth. The mind is in this respect like the eye. 
The eye is so constituted as to perceive the things within a cer- 
tain range, but as objects are removed farther and farther from 
us, they become more and more indistinct and at length are 
lost sight of altogether. It is the same with the human mind. 
It can understand certain subjects and to a certain distance, 
but as they reach away farther they look more and more con- 
fused, and at length they disappear from the view. And if the 
human spirit attempts to mount higher than its proper eleva- 
tion it will find all its flights fruitless. The dove (to use an 
illustration of Kant’s), may mount to a certain elevation in the 
heavens, but as she rises the air becomes lighter, and at length 
she finds that she can no longer float upon its bosom, and should 
she attempt to soar higher her pinions flutter in emptiness and 
she falters and falls. So it is with the spirit of man; it can 
wing its way a certain distance into the expanse above it, but 
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there is a limit which if it endeavors to pass, it will find all its 
conceptions void and its ratiocinations unconnected. Placed 
as we are in the centre of boundless space and in the middle of 
eternal ages we can see only a few objects immediately around 
us, and all others fade in outline as they are removed from us 
by distance, till at length they lie altogether beyond our vision. 
And this remark holds true not only of the more ignorant of 
those whose eye can penetrate the least distance ; it is true also 
of the learned ; it is perhaps true of all created beings, that 
there is a bounding sphere of darkness surrounding the space 
rendered clear by the torch of science. Nay it almost looks as 
if the wider the boundaries of science are pushed and the greater 
the space illuminated by it, the greater in proportion the bound- 
ing sphere into which no rays penetrate just as (to use a very 
old comparison), when we strike up alight in the midst of dark- 
ness, in proportion as the light becomes stronger, so does also 
that surface black and dark which is rendered visible. 

And so when we profess to expound Christian doctrine, we 
must be careful to avoid all wire-drawn distinctions, all mere 
dialectic processes involving abstruse notions and complicated 
trains of reasoning. In very many of the awfully profound 
subjects discussed in theology we may fall into fatal error on 
one side or other when we begin to argue from Scripture instead 
of simply accepting it. What is called Inferential Theology, 
that is theology made up of inferences from Scripture, should 
be confined within very stringent limits. Certainly we have 
no right to impose conclusions of our own on men who may be 
willing to accept Scripture on the fair interpretation of it. In 
the construction of creeds of every kind, advantage must be 
taken of the generalized statements of the inspired writers, 
specially of the Epistles of the Apostles. We should also look 
to the confessions which have been drawn out in various ages 
of the Church to express the faith of God’s people, and guard 
against heresy; in the Apostles’ creed—which is an old one, 
though it does not go back to the time of the Apostles; in the 
Nicene Creed; in the Lutheran and Calvinistic Confessions ; 
in the Heidelberg Catechism; the Westminster Confession of 
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Faith and Shorter Catechism; and the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Church of England. Not that any Christian is bound 
to accept these because they have been constructed by great 
and good men, or adopted by Churches. Every one is entitled, 
nay, bound to judge for himself de novo, and as if no one had 
examined it before, all that is offered to his belief." But when 
he has done so, and then consults the Confessions that have 
been drawn out by various Churches in various ages, he will 
find that there is a wonderful consensus as to all important doc- 
trine, and that the faith of all times has been virtually the 
same; and as he notices this, his views will thereby be rendered 
clearer, and his assurance confirmed and strengthened. 

But it is recommended to us to make our creed as wide, as 
loose as possible, lest we exclude any of God’s chosen ones from 
the fellowship of the Church. They warn us, that by imposing 
too much we may lay a burden on the conscience which it is not 
able to bear, which may, in fact, crush weak believers, and stir 
up others to rebellion. There is some wisdom, but more folly, 
in this counsel. Yielding to the judgment of charity, we are 
not to exclude a man from the communion of saints because his 
creed seems to us to be scanty. Nor are we to require of teach- 
ers in the Church a profession of faith in logical distinctions or 
speculative theories, or, indeed, in anything beyond what is 
written in the Word, and so written that “he who runs may 
read.”’ But, on the other hand, we must employ wise and firm 
means to secure that they who are officially set apart to teach 
others “continue in the apostles’ doctrine” (Acts ii. 42), and 
hold fast the form of sound words which they have heard of 
Paul and the other apostles (2 Tim. i. 13). Weare warned 
against being “children tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive’ (Eph. iv. 14). 
Such men, with or without knowing it, lead others into confu- 
sion, inconsistencies, and even heresy; they are blind leaders 
of the blind, whereby both fall into the ditch. As to creed, a 
Church is not acting wisely, is not acting faithfully, when it 
utters an uncertain sound. And as to direct spontaneous faith, 
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it is wrong to recommend any one to believe as little as possi- 
ble. All are to be ready to believe what God has been pleased 
to reveal. ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works’’ (2 Tim. iii. 16). 
Every truth there revealed has no doubt a purpose to serve : to 
increase our knowledge, to strengthen our faith, to enlarge 
our love, to warm our feelings, to warn, to rebuke, to encourage, 
to comfort, and so far as any one refuses to accept any inspired 
declaration, he may be losing the benefits which it is fitted to 
convey. Scientific experiment shows, that if any of the con- 
stituents of the sunbeam be obstructed by artificial means, the 
plant on which it shines will be apt to take an unnatural, a 
sickly hue ; and when men are indisposed to receive any of those 
truths given by inspiration, and which are profitable each for a 
purpose, it will turn out that their piety is so far unhealthy, 
misformed, and they are “not perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 

But then it is urged, that many excellent, nay, devoted 
Christians have had a very limited apprehension of doctrine, 
nay, have held erroneous tenets. They show us that there was 
genuine faith in the middle ages when images were used in 
worship, when priests claimed the power of forgiving sin, and 
when it was the general belief that persons could be justified 
by ritual observances. They prove that there must be genuine 
love to God in the hearts of members of the Romish Church, 
notwithstanding its corruptions. They remind us, that in these 
latter ages there have been men—and they point to Chevalier 
Bunsen—who, with a very defective creed, have had a fervent 
affection for the Saviour. They are always quietly insinuating 
or boldly telling us that there is no connection between sound- 
ness in the faith, and genuine piety. “Let the heart,’’ they 
say, “be right, and it is of little moment in what state the head 
may be.” ‘Men are to be judged not by what they believe, 
but by what they do.” ‘Faith, not doctrine, is the principal 
thing,” say some. ‘Action, not faith, is the principal thing,” 
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say others, or perhaps the same persons—without perceiving 
their inconsistency. Now, there is an immense conglomeration 
of confusion first, and by implication of misleading error, in 
these representations, or rather misrepresentations. A sinner 
I acknowledge may be saved by faith with very little knowledge; 
but this does not show that he can have faith without any know- 
ledge ; it does not prove that he should not be a better Chris- 
tian were he to add to his faith knowledge, and it does not tend 
to indicate that those who have true faith will not be always 
prompted to seek higher knowledge. The disciples, when they 
first believed, and even after our Lord had been employed for 
three years in training them, had a very limited knowledge; 
but for this He rebuked them, ‘‘O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe;”’ and they were ready to receive instruction which He 
was ever imparting to them, and when He went up to heaven 
He promised the Spirit to guide them into all truth. When 
Jesus told Peter that he must suffer many things, and be killed, 
the Apostle took Him and began to rebuke Him (Matt. xiii. 
22); yet this same Apostle lived to write, ‘‘For Christ also 
hath once suffered for us, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). Many medieval Christians 
had very imperfect, indeed erroneous, views on many important 
points; but this did not help, it rather hindered, their piety, 
giving it a perverted twist, or a sickly, mystic hue. And 
we who live in the full mid-day should not seek to go 
back to the twilight of the middle ages. I admit that nota 
few have had a genuine faith with a very scanty or even erro- 
neous formalized creed; that some, ready to die for Christ, have 
been able to speak for Him only in a very confused manner, 
not unmixed with heresy. But then I could show that their 
defective belief has somewhat distorted their piety, giving it, 
it may be, a monkish, mawkish appearance, as if it had been 
reared in a cloister, rather than in the fresh, open air of heaven; 
this, on the one hand, or on the other hand, stiffening their 
character into rationalism—as in the case of John Locke—and 
leading them to overlook or set aside truths which might have 
imparted a fervor to their feelings, or an impulse to their active 
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benevolence; or, what is as frequent, tempting them to neglect 
certain common-place duties in attending to others more showy 
or sensational. And then, some of those who have expressed 
their faith very imperfectly, have had a very full and enlarged 
spontaneous faith in their God and Saviour; thus I have been 
able to testify of Bunsen, that during the five days I spent with 
him we never conversed ‘‘for ten minutes at a time without his 
returning, however far he might be off, to his Bible and his 
Saviour, as the objects that were evidently the dearest to him.’’* 

A living historian, of great literary ability, in addressing an 
old Scottish university, has shown bya large induction of facts, 
how extensive and intensive has been the influence in various 
ages and countries, of a belief in such doctrines as the unbend- 
ing righteousness of God, and the predestination of all things. 
The portrait which he has drawn of Calvinism, is not a true pic- 
ture, but a caricature, an undue prominence being given to cer- 
tain features, and others are sunk out of view. But Mr. Froude 
has had a glimpse of the intimate connection between a belief 
in such grand truths, and great and heroic character. ‘ These 
were men possessed of all the qualities which give nobility and 
grandeur to human nature—men whose life was as upright as 
their intellect was commanding, and their public aims untainted 
with selfishness ; unalterably just where duty required them to 
be stern, but with the tenderness of a woman in their hearts; 
frank, true, cheerful, humorous, as unlike sour as it is possible 
to imagine any one, and able in some way to sound the key-note 
to which every brave and faithful heart in Europe instinctively 
vibrated.” + The faith of some of these men may have been 
joined with error, not so much in their hearts or convictions, as 
in the partial, one-sided expressions which they employed in 
setting forth and defending their dogmas, logically to face op- 
position. But it was not the associated error, but the essential 
truth, which made these men true, courageous, and steadfast. 
There were misapprehensions in the view which Columbus took 
of the country he discovered—he thought it was part of the 


* See Life by his widow. 
ft Calvinism, by James Anthony Froude. 
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East Indies; but he had risen to the comprehension of the 
grand truth that the earth was round, and that there was land 
to be reached by sailing east from Europe; and in this faith 
he sought out and found the new world. So there may have 
been imperfections in the creed of these heroic men; but there 
was a direct faith, which not only saved their souls from in- 
ward and outward corruption, but imparted to them indomitable 
energy. And it is only so far as men hold by the same heart 
of truth, that they can rise to the same elevation of character, 
and devotedness of life. Mr. Froude does not seem to see this. 
There is no evidence that Mr. Froude himself believes in the 
truth which has made these men so true and so valiant in the 
past. He talks vaguely, as the whole school of Thomas Carlyle 
do, of men being lovers of truth, and brave; as if men could 
be lovers of truth, who left themselves no truth to believe in, 
or could be expected to be brave, when they have no great 
cause to fight for. As it was in ages past, so is it now, so it 
must be in ages to come; it is faith in eternal rectitude, and 
unmerited love, that stirs up to deeds of benevolence and self- 
sacrifice. ‘In the better sort of men,’’ says Mr. Froude, 
‘“‘ there are two elementary convictions: that there is over all 
things, an unsleeping, inflexible, all-ordering, just power ; and 
that this power governs the world by law, which can be seen in 
these effects, and on the obedience to which, and on nothing 
else, human welfare depends.’ There is all this, but there is 
vastly more than this needed; otherwise there will only be a 
dead faith in an abstraction, or a loose pantheistic dream, which 
loosens the obligation of duty, and ends in mere intentions, 
without resolute action. It must be a faith, not in a dead 
power but a living God, holy and sin-hating; and not in mere 
law, but in a loving Saviour, who has provided an expiation for 
those who have broken law. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is drawn by the Apostle: 
“Take heed to thyself, and then to thy doctrine,” (1 Tim. iv. 
16.) This is the proper order, ‘‘ take heed to thyself,” thy soul's 
salvation. Without this, faith in dogma will be of no avail. 
Without this, indeed, there will always be some defect in our 
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doctrinal belief, some exclusiveness, some harshness in it. Men 
who have felt the truth, are always the best able to understand 
it; they understand it because they appreciate it. Knowledge 
of some kind is implied in faith, but it is equally certain, that 
they only who believe can rise to the fullest knowledge. Di- 
vine truth is always comprehended by the heart, that is, by 
understanding, faith and feeling. There is truth for all, there 
is truth fur each of the faculties of the mind, that thus the 
whole soul, and not a mere part, may be drawn to God and 
good. 

Were this the proper place, that feeling is called forth, not 
by general or abstract truth, but by individual persons or 
scenes. The speaker who would create an admiration for good- 
ness, must exhibit a good being, performing a good action. If 
he would excite compassion, he must show us some one in dis- 
tress. If he would kindle indignation, he must expose to our 
view a deed of villany. If he would awaken gratitude, he 
must show us favors conferred on us. It is thus that the 
evangelists write and call forth deeper feeling than the most 
high-flown rhetoric. They never interpose between us and the 
object they exhibit, so as to obstruct the light that comes from 
him, by common-place exclamations such as ‘‘ how fine,” “‘ how 
beautiful ;” but keeping themselves out of sight, they, as it 
were, say “behold him for yourselves, and see if he is not 
lovely.”” It is thus that the greatest of all teachers acts. 
Troubling us with no deep abstractions, he presents a succession 
of concrete pictures, which instantly arrest our attention and 
call forth the deepest feelings of our nature. He teaches us as 
one that hath power to unlock the fountains of the heart, and 
not as the scribes. 

We see, too, what is the style of preaching most fitted to the 
cause of Christ. It is preaching that speaks of Christ and 
speaks to all. There is a kind of preaching which sprang 
up in New England an age or two ago, and has since 
travelled south and west, of which I am not sure. The 
minister is a well-educated, thinking man, and he reads 
and ponders on deep subjects most of the week, and he brings 
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out his peculiar cogitations on the Lord’s day. All well 
I say; the good householder must bring out of his trea- 
sure, things new and old; his congregation will not thank 
him for throwing to them what has cost him nothing; but then, 
what he brings out of his own thoughts, ingenious it may be, 
but wire-drawn and abstruse, instead of God’s Word to which 
chey are pinned, but from which certainly they do not grow. 
They are admired excessively by a select number of men and 
women, who are loud in praise of the preacher, and offer him 
a constant incense of adulation; but as to your children who 
compose or ought to compose so large a portion of every con- 
gregation, as to your servants, male and female, and your day 
laborers who have toiled all the week, they might have felt an 
interest in the truths of God’s Word. They might have felt an 
interest even in the grand old theological distinctions embody- 
ing the thoughts of the best men of all ages; but as to the 
peculiar notions or nostrums of this preacher, they do not under- 
stand, and they cannot relish them, and it is no great loss to 
them that donot. Whenever such a style of preaching prevails, 
the common people will leave the Churches that require an edu- 
cated ministry ; and I am not sure, but that they ought to do so. 
It will be a black day for any Church, blacker than that 
which it may have had to suffer in the days of the bitterest 
persecution, when it ceases to preach to those, to whom the 
great preacher was specially sent. ‘‘ To the poor the gospel is 
preached.” I rather think that there are signs that our mer- 
chants, distracted all the week with anxious cares in 
their offices, wish on the Sabbath day, which they would 
have to be a day of rest, to be delivered from all farther 
distractions, and to hear the truths of the Gospel preached— 
with thoughtfulness no doubt—but giving them the results ra- 
ther than the processes, and in all simplicity and affection. 
Of this I am sure, that your truly learned men, when they 
come out from their books, from their literary and scientific 
pursuits, to the house of God on the Sabbath, would like to hear 
such words as Jesus uttered from the ship and on the moun- 
tain. Old Horace felt it to be his delight to sing pueris et 
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virginibus, and depend upon it, that the best preaching and 
the most popular in the end is that which suits the father and 
his son, the brother and his sister, the mistress and her maid, 
the learned and the unlearned. 

But while you do this, you should not leave the other undone. 
Take heed to thyself, but ‘take heed to thy doctrine.” We 
are to beware of falling under the somewhat prevalent feeling, 
that it is of no moment what a man’s doctrinal belief is. Specula- 
tive unbelief has even a tendency to undermine our spontaneous 
faith, and will do so sooner or later. Nothing tends so much 
to deaden affection as skepticism—it is like a piece of ice at his 
heart, freezing the general current of feeling that may be cir- 
culating there—it is a cold atmosphere in which the plant may 
live for a little while, but will soon expire. If men have 
reasoned themselves into the conviction that there is no God, 
they will soon cease to cherish any affection towards Him, ex- 
cept it may be some remains of a fear like that which men 
entertain towards ghosts, after they have ceased to believe in 
them. ‘“ He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” Some 
bred and trained in their youth in a warm region of faith, have 
retained for a time a considerable amount of fervor in spite of 
their unbelief; but it fades like a reflection when the source 
of light and heat has gone. When we gaze on the glow of the 
evening sky we are inclined to expect, even as we would wish it 
to continue, but it fades into darkness, as we gaze uponit. So it 
will be with the fervor of feeling in our hearts, if there is not 
a body of life and truth behind to keep it up. It is essential to 
our stability to have clearly defined truth to fall back upon, 
in times of doubt and perplexity ; some anchor to hold us when 
we might be driven about by every wind of doctrine. Such a 
form of sound doctrine will not indeed create or excite feeling ; 
but it will stay and stablish feeling and keep it from vanishing 
like ‘‘ the morning cloud and early dew which passeth away.” 

It is a duty which you owe to yourselves to “‘stand fast in 
the faith.” And it is a duty which you owe to Christ, and to 
His Church to “keep that which is committed to thy trust ;.”” to 
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transmit it to the age following and thus help to secure that it 
may go down to the latest posterity. Not only so; we must as 
good soldiers of the cross be ready “earnestly to contend for 
the faith which was once delivered to the saints,” and to do so 
by all proper weapons of learning, of prayer, of affectionate 
appeal. It is no good sign of students to find them urging as 
an excuse for slothfulness, that they can save souls without 
theological learning. Why are youth sent to school or college 
at all? They might succeed in certain kinds of professional 
business, they might be useful members of society without this 
toil of acquiring literature and science. But every one in these 
days sees that the attainments gained at scholastic institutions 
is fitted to enlarge the mind and multiply the means of useful- 
ness. Of a like value are the valuable instructions you have 
received from the able and learned professors in this excellent 
Theological Seminary.* You might have good private Chris- 
tians without these: but surely you may also be good Christians 


with them, and being in possession of such acquisitions you will 
find your intelligent apprehension of Divine truth greatly 
cleared, your capacity of interpreting it greatly increased, and 
your openings and spheres of influence vastly multiplied and 
enlarged. It is not to be forgotten that the great man who was 
mainly instrumental in establishing the ancient Church, was 


*‘Jearned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; ’’ that the most 
successful preacher in the early Church was brought up ina 
great city and was conversant with the literature of the most 
learned people in the old world. We live in an age of advan- 
cing knowledge in which all become acquainted with the ele- 
ments of science, history and art; and those who lead and guide 
the intelligence of the times must themselves go before. 


* This paper was delivered as an address before the graduating class of the Ger- 
man Reformed Theological Seminary at Lancaster, in May, and is published at 
their request. 
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Art. V.—EVOLUTION THEORIES AND THEOLOGY.* 


BY PROF. J. 8. STAHR, A.M, LANCASTER, PA. 


THERE was a time, and not very long ago, before sufficient 
progress had been made in the various departments of Natural 
Science to give us correct ideas of the constitution of the world 
argl the organization of nature, when Theology and Natural 
Science never came in conflict. Theologians, moving in their 
own sphere, rested in peace and security, never dreaming that 
there could be any discrepancy or contradiction between the 
views which they held in regard to the origin and development 
of the world, (which they also believed were taught in the Bi- 
ble), and the facts of Natural Science as they came to light froin 
time to time. But when Astronomy had advanced far enough 
to show that the form and size of the earth and its relation to 
the other heavenly bodies were all different from what they had 
supposed; when Geology showed that the earth had a history 
of its formation treasured up in its own bosom; and when it 
was found that this history seemed to teach facts not in har- 
mony with received tradition, or even with the literal state- 
ments of the Bible, the aspect of things changed. On the one 
hand science was opposed and decried in some quarters, whilst 
in others attempts were made to reconcile the facts or conclu- 
sions of Natural Science with the statements of the Bible. On 
the other hand there were not wanting among the votaries of 
science those who took pleasure in raising objections (whether 
well founded or not) both against the Bible and the principles 
of our holy religion. Thus a conflict between Natural Science 
and Theology originated which has not only continued to the 
present time, but has even extended over a wider area than at 
first, and has really become one of the vital questions of the 
day. 

* Substance of an address delivered before the students of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, at the opening of the Spring Term, 1872. 
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After it was found that the earth is not a mechanical produc- 
tion as had been taken for granted by many; that the creation 
of the world was not a mechanical work finished at one sitting, 
but rather brought about by the operation of Law during long 
periods, ages of time ; it was natural to go a step farther and 
inquire whether it is not probable that living creatures were 
subject to a similar process, developing from a lower to a higher 
plane; that all the different forms of vegetable and animal life 
are genetically connected and related; that the higher and later 
forms were in some way derived from some lower and earlier 
form or forms. This gives us the fundamental thought of what 
are usually called EvolutionTheories or Development Theories. 

There are some students of natural science who would thus 
dispense with the idea of creation altogether, expressing what 
we call nature in a formula somewhat like this: Matter is eter- 
nal. There are two kinds or rather states of matter: crystal- 
line and colloid matter. Under certain favorable circumstances 
crystalline matter may become colloid matter or protoplasm ; 
this produces the nucleated cell, and thus we get a living organ- 
ism. Starting now with this, one form of life is derived from 
another, branching into the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
rising through their various grades until we reach man, who, 
with body and soul, affections, intelligence and will, is thus 
evolved from the lower forms of life. 

But, after all, there are very few who would accept such 
bald materialism as that. Scientific men (using the term as 
applied to natural science), if asked, would generally admit the 
existence of a Creator and an original creation. They take 
the position however that their religious belief and their science 
are altogether independent of each other. The question of 
original immediate creation, they say, is one with which they 
have nothing todo. Taking creation for granted, commencing 
with existent matter and life in some rudimentary form,* they 
proceed to deal with the derivation or evolution of the higher 
forms of life, or derivative creation. Herbert Spencer and his 


* Many now believe in spontaneous generation, or Darwin’s theory of pangenesis. 
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school speak dogmatically of a Creator as unknowable and un- 
thinkable. But generally belief in God, and Christianity is 
left an open question. It is important therefore in taking a 
calm view of our subject, not so much to determine what this 
or that scientific adept teaches or believes in regard to Theolo- 
gy, as to see what is the general tendency of the science of the 
day. In endeavoring to do this, in our examination and classi- 
fication of the different theories, we shall freely use such mate- 
rial as we have at hand for the purpose. 

It is of course admitted on all sides that in general indivi- 
duals are derived by ordinary generation from others that are 
like them, or, as some would say, from others of the same spe- 
cies. But as soon as we come to the species, we find a differ- 
ence of opinion. What is a species? Where do species come 
from? These are vexed questions, and involve the whole sub- 
ject at issue. Buffon’s definition, a species is a constant suc- 
cession of individuals similar to, and capable of reproducing 
one another, at once takes for granted that the species are 
permanent, and therefore rejected by evolutionists. Again, if 
we establish no such limits, if the species is supposed to be 
determined by mere likeness or similarity of structure our 
definition becomes so vague that we lose the line of demarkation 
which should separate one species from another. Let us try to 
classify the various theories proposed to account for the origin 
of species. 

It is maintained on the one hand that the type of a species 
is permanent, and that the various individuals comprehended 
in it can have sprung only from others like them so far as the 
general type is concerned. According to this view we need an 
independent creation for every species—the old view which has 
hitherto prevailed, and which is still advocated by men like 
Agassiz, who maintains that each species not only had an in- 
dependent origin, but also that it originated in a definite, cir- 
cumscribed locality. ‘There are two ways in which independent 
creations may have taken place: 1st, By the creation of adults, 
so beautifully described by Milton in Paradise Lost, Book vii. 
2d, By the creation of eggs or germs—proposed by Swedenborg 
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(Worship and Love of God, Sec. 3). On the other hand it is 
maintained that the type of a species itself may change; either 
gradually, deviating farther and farther from the original under 
the influence of modifying circumstances until a new species 
is produced, or the type may suddenly change, so that the new 
species appears at once under the operation of some innate, 
internal law. In the former case we obtain new species through 
intermediate varieties; in the latter, no such varieties occur: 
we pass immediately from one species to another. 

There may be two kinds of gradual variation: Ist, Transmu- 
tation—Lawmarck’s theory, according to which even in a single 
individual a change of structure takes place in the animal so 
that it can adapt itself to different conditions or surroundings. 
2d Natural Selection, the theory proposed by Darwin and Wal- 
lace independently about the same time. Assuming sudden 
variations we have again two different theories: Ist, Ordinary 
Genesis in which the offspring differs materially from either 
parent, such variation being dependent on some occult, innate 
law. Theories involving this principle have been proposed by 
the author of “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” 
Prof. Parsons of Harvard, Prof. Owen, and Prof. Mivart, 
which although they differ in some respects, all come under this 
head, 2d, Parthenogenesis—Virgin Birth (on the principle of 
gemmiparous or fissiparous reproduction, exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of alternate generation), proposed by Ferris. Besides 
these there are various modifications of one or more of the fore- 
going theories, as for instance the hypothesis of “‘ Acceleration 
and Retardation ”’ proposed by Prof. Cope which has been re- 
ceived with much favor by scientific men. 

It appears thus that the hypothesis of Natural Selection, or 
the “‘Darwinian Theory ” as it is often called, is not synomy- 
mous with evolution in general. We must carefully distinguish 
between the two; one isa particular, a subordinate of the other. 
Many scientific men reject Darwin’s particular hypothesis, 
whilst at the same time they firmly believe in some form of 
evolution which, if it does not derive all living beings from one 
primary form of life, nevertheless makes room for the passing 
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over of one species into another, and affords wider scope for 
variation in the general type than has been hitherto allowed. 

As the Darwinian Theory has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention, and is regarded on all sides as one of the greatest and 
most important scientific productions of our century, it may be 
well to state its fundamental principles as briefly as we 
can.* 

1. Individuals have a tendency to increase by natural propa- 
gation in a geometrical ratio, whilst the actual number remains 
very nearly, indeed in most cases almost exactly, the same. 

2. Hence there is necessarily a struggle for existence among 
those which compete for food, and endeavor to escape death. 

3. The fittest survive; that is, those die which are least fitted 
to maintain their existence. 

4. There is a hereditary transmission to the offspring of the 
general likeness of the parents. 

5. We find however individual differences among all. 

6. There is a universal and unceasing change of external 
conditions. 

7. In like manner there are changes of organic forms to keep 
them in harmony with the changed conditions; and as the 
changes of condition are permanent in the sense that they do 
not revert back to identical previous conditions, the changes of 
organic forms must be in the same sense permanent, and thus 
originate species. 

In order that these principles may work out their result, it is 
necessary to give them an unlimited period of time, a period 
practically infinite. In the struggle for life, now, whenever an 
accidental variation proves advantageous, the individual to which 
it belongs is preserved by it, thus it is transmitted to another 
perhaps in an intensified form from generation to generation, 
necessarily requiring also other changes of structure to pre- 
serve the harmony of the organism. Injurious or worthless 
variations, however, hinder their possessors; hence they rapid- 
ly die out and disappear. Thus we rise continually from lower 


* From Mivart, ‘‘ Nation,” &c. 
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to higher forms of life until the most complicated structures are 
produced by this simple process of natural selection. 

It is impossible as well as out of place to attempt in this con- 
nection anything like a full statement of the particular involved 
in the theory now under consideration. Wecan only suggest 
a few leading points, and keeping our main purpose in view, to 
show the bearing of these evolution theories on Theology, it 
may be well to state some of the arguments in favor of Dar- 
win’s views, as well as to bring forward some of the principal 
objections, in order that we may see how the question stands at 
the present time. 

1. The argument of antecedent probability and analogy. 
God never works magically, but always in regular, progressive 
order. Thus the earth was formed, the world created, and 
thus He also works in His kingdom of grace. We might there- 
fore naturally expect that living beings would be developed in 
the same way. 

2. Examples of varieties artificially produced. Many differ- 
ent varieties of cultivated roses are derived from the same 
original stock. The same is true of fruit, different kinds of 
strawberries, cherries and apples. So also of animals under 
domestication. Different breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, ete. 

3. Referring to the geological record we find that life ap- 
peared first upon the earth in its simplest, most elementary 
forms, first in the vegetable, then in the animal kingdom. 
Starting in this way we find an advance all along, ascending 
to more complicated forms until we come to the age of man. 

4. In addition to this we actually find certain intermediate 
or transitional forms. Animals and plants approach each 
other so closely in the Zoophytes that it is very difficult if not 
impossible to draw the dividing line between the two kingdoms. 
Some of the earlier fishes were very unfishlike, bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to reptiles. Some of the earlier birds had 
vertebrated tails like serpents, forming a connecting link be- 
tween reptiles and birds. 

5. The presence of rudimentary structures or organs which 
serve no useful purpose whatever so far as we know. Such are 
the mammillary glands in males, rudimentary wings in species 
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that never use them, ete. These structures are best accounted 
for by supposing that they were of use to some progenitor of 
the particular animal that now has them, and when the condi- 
tions of life changed and these organs ceased to be useful, they 
dwindled away into mere traces or rudiments. 

6. Homology—Similarity of structure in different organs, or 
derivation of different organs from the same fundamental form. 
As in plants all the different parts are only modifications of 
root, stem and leaves, all the flower organs and the fruit, for 
example, being only modified leaves, so in animals the different 
members are constructed on the same plan; in the vertebrates, 
e.g., the different bones of the head, arm, ete., are only modi- 
fied vertebree. In the same way there is a striking resemblance 
between the corresponding organs in different individuals be- 
tween the arm of an ape, the fore-leg of a bear, the wing of 
a bird, and the fin or paddle of a whale. All this shows close 
relationship. 

7. Mimicry, striking resemblance between animals widely 
different, or between animals and certain plants. Insects and 
other little animals are often found that look so much like a 
blade of grass, a leaf or other inanimate object that they are 
not easily distinguished at first sight. For example the leaf 
butterfly, walking-leaf insect, ete. The theory accounts for 
these features by supposing that accidental resemblances of this 
kind at first enabled the fortunate possessors to escape from 
their pursuers, and they were thus transmitted with additions. 

On the other hand there are grave difficulties in the way, 
which Darwinians themselves must admit, and which to us 
seem insurmountable. 

1. Although Geology teaches that long periods of time in- 
tervened between the creation of the earth and the creation of 
man (a fact not contradicted by the Bible), we are shut up to 
the fact that this past time must have a limit. “Sir William 
Thomson has lately advanced arguments from three distinct 
lines of inquiry, and agreeing in one approximate result. The 
three lines of inquiry were: Ist, The action of the tides upon 
the earth’s relation; 2d, The probable length of time during 
which the sun has illuminated this planet; and 3d, The tempera- 
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ture of the interior of the earth. Result: The existing state 
of things or life on the earth must be limited within some such 
period of past time as one hundred million years.”"* This cal- 
culation may not be correct; but no one has yet tried to show 
that it is incorrect. At all events the time which Physics and 
Astronomy allow for the existence of the earth is entirely too 
short to account for the origin of the different species of living 
beings by means of slow, gradual, accidental variations in the 
type, as Darwin's hypothesis supposes. Taking as a standard 
the stage of organization and development of the various spe- 
cies at the close of the Silurian age, observing how much pro- 
gress has been made since that time, say approximately in 25, 
000,000 years which geologists say were needed to deposit the 
different strata of rock, and going back then to the simplest 
forms of life with which we are acquainted, the time needed 
between such beginning and the Silurian age would be one 
hundred times as great as between the Silurian age and the 
present time. This would amount only toa little more than 
two billion, five hundred million years! 

2. Darwin errs when he attributes to blind chance in the 
form of natural selection the same results as follow from man’s 
intelligent selection and influence in forming varieties. Wherever 
a variation occurs, however produced, it is always apt to be lost 
in the next generation on account of the strong tendency mani- 
fested in all such cases to revert to the original type. Now 
where man chooses the individuals which are to propagate the 
species and surrounds them with favorable conditions, he can 
preserve such peculiarities as have appeared, or change them 
at will. But according to the theory there are only a few 
favored individuals which have the peculiarities that are to be 
transmitted, and there are therefore hundreds, yea thousands of 
chances against these favored ones mating together. The 
peculiarities would thus rapidly diminish, and be completely 
lost in a few generations. 

3. The geological record is against the theory, for although 


* Mivart. 
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we find some transitional forms, a great many are wanting; 
and if such forms had really existed, there is no reason why 
their fossils should not be preserved. Darwin acknowledges this 
difficulty. 

4. The transitional forms that occur, sometimes run in oppo- 
sition to the theory. Some of the earlier fishes have striking 
reptilian features, and are altogether of higher type than some 
of the later forms into which they gradually pass over. Here 
there were as yet no reptiles from which the fishes could be de- 
rived. Neither can it be shown that there is any direct con- 
nection between fishes and reptiles in the other direction.—All 
along the first geological specimen, if not one of the highest, is 
generally of an intermediate or comprehensive type which 
branches out in two directions, being followed both by higher 
and lower forms. According to the theory the movement ought 
always to be from below upward, from lower to higher forms, 

5. Facts of homology and mimicry are not sufficient to prove 
the case. Whilst the theory will account for many phenomena 
of this kind, there are others on which it has no bearing what- 
ever. Here it is necessary to show not what might be, but what 
really is the case, and the reasoning of Darwinians frequently 
involves a pitiful begging of the question. Hence Agassiz pro- 
nounces the theory “ ascientific mistake, untrue in its facts, un- 
scientific in its methods and mischievous in its tendency.” 

6. The theory does not account for ‘‘incipient structures, 
that is, for the beginning of those features, which, although 
very useful in their fully developed form, are not useful at first.” 
The trunk of an elephant may serve as useful a purpose as any- 
body else’s trunk does its owner; but it is not easy to see what 
good it did the elephant’s great-great-great-grand-father to 
have a nose just a /ittle longer than any of his fellows, 

Having stated so much, we will only say further that the 
verdict of the scientific world in regard to the theory is, that it 
has not been proven. [Huxley adopts it only provisionally. 
Many others adopt some features whilst they reject others. 
There is no doubt a general tendency among scientific men to- 
wards some form of evolution or development theory, whilst 
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there is much opposition to Darwinism pure and simple. Dar- 
win himself has been obliged to shift his position, inasmuch as 
he has introduced a new principle, what he calls sexual selec- 
tion, to account for a series of phenomena which were before 
altogether inexplicable by the theory. 

What makes this subject very important in a theological 
point of view is its supposed bearing on the origin of man. But 
the origin of man does not necessarily depend on the truth or 
falsity of this theory. Darwin, as is well known, extends the 
theory so far as to include man, making the latter nothing 
more than an improved gorilla, Wallace, however, takes the 
opposite view, maintaining that it is impossible to explain the 
origin either of man’s bodily organs, or of his higher nature. 

If we grant that man, with body, soul, and spirit (according 
to our common terminology) is only the sublimation of the lower 
forms of life, if we deny to him spirit breathed into him by the 
Almighty Creator, then of course we are done at once with re- 
ligion and belief in God. We are hopelessly consigned to the 
realm of infidelity and materialism. But as long as we hold 
on to spirit as something distinct from matter, something 
that matter cannot give or generate, as long as we place man 
not only at the head of the world, but also raise him far above 
the lower world in consequence of a distinctive endowment from 
heaven, we still have an anchor that will hold our frail bark, 
there is a secure haven where our spirits, tossed to and fro by 
the storms of skepticism, may find refuge. St. George Mivart 
thinks there is nothing either in the theory of evolution, or 
even in spontaneous generation that will, if properly viewed, 
conflict with genuine, orthodox Christianity. Suppose we be- 
lieve that the higher forms of life have in some way been de- 
rived from lower forms under the guidance and control of natural 
law: where does natural law come from? If the Creator made 
matter originally and gave it powers and properties which of 
themselves are capable of producing all the phenomena of life, 
are His wisdom and power any less in this case than when we 
suppose that He created or creates every single species separate 
and alone? There is force in this reasoning, but it sunders the 
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law from the Creator, and leaves us at best at the mercy of 
cold deism, which is little better than atheism itself. We grant 
of course the operation of natural law in the development of the 
world. But we deny that it works blindly or by chance. And 
it seems to us, as it is not difficult to recognize a plan in the 
organization of the world, a tendency in the development of the 
different forms of life toward man, whose type is really the type 
of nature, so there ought to be no difficulty in recognizing an 
immanent God whose hand guides and controls the whole world, 
working not in opposition to, but in connection and harmony 
with natural law. Many naturalists are beginning to realize 
this in some degree, and in many quarters the watch-word pre- 
vails: ‘*No force without mind back of it.” True, we say; 
but here we must be careful not to identify mind and force, 
Deity and natural law; or we are again at the mercy of blind 
fatality, hopelessly entangled in the meshes of pantheism. 
Natural Science, we are told, necessarily tends towards skep- 
ticism and infidelity. That depends upon the way in which 
itis studied, and the stand: point from which the student enters 
upon his work. It would be strange if the works of God would 
necessarily lead us away from God, if the creature would draw 
us away from the Creator. But if we persistently ignore, or 
at least forget the Creator, begin below by induction, adhere 
only to tangible facts, stifle our deepest intuitions, and believe 
only what we can see, we need not wonder at the skeptical frame 
of mind which we cultivate, nor be surprised if we turn out infi- 
dels. On the other hand theologians, or those who call them- 
selves theologians, help to widen the chasm which opens so 
readily. There is too much disposition on the part of these 
self-constituted champions of orthodoxy to oppose new views 
simply because they are new and do not square with received 
traditions. They are all wrong, in opposition to the Bible, ete. 
After a few years these views are “all right,” and we are then 
refreshed with learned treatises to prove that they are not in 
opposition to the Bible, and that even the early Church fathers 
held them. This is a wrong mode of procedure, and serves 
only to bring reproach upon the cause which it was designed to 
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aid. Let the Bible be used for what it was intended as the 
record of God’s revelation, a fountain of truth in the religious 
sphere, and not as a scientific treatise, or even a book whose 
statements of facts are made in scientific language, or in any 
form of speech different from the current forms and opinions 
of the ages in which the different writers lived. On the other 
hand let naturalists remain in their sphere, and be careful how 
they dogmatize or tamper with sacred things. Thus natural 
science and theology will both accomplish their mission; and 
although science can never become religion, the lower sphere 
cannot rise into the higher, religion can, thank God, reach over 
into science as into every other natural sphere, and sanctify 
this as it sanctifies every other human interest. And when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord 
and His Christ, we shall no longer see through a glass darkly, 
but face to face; and all the works of creation shall glorify 


their Creator. 


Arr. VI.--THE POSITION OF THE GERMAN REFORMED 
CHURCH IN RELATION TO CALVINISM. 


Tue position of the German Reformed Church must be inter- 
preted by the system of truth taught in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. That Catechism was its sole standard in the first or- 
ganization and founding of the Church in the Palatinate. It is 
proper, also, of course, to consider the history of the German 
Reformed Church, and also that of the Reformed Church at 
large, in studying our subject. This we propose to do, so far 
as our space will allow, in the present article. 

By Calvinism, as the word is used in this article, we mean, 
not what was meant by it during the Reformation, when it de- 
signated a certain theory of the Sacraments, as distinguished 
from the Lutheran theory ; but what is understood by the word 
in more modern times, as referring to a certain theory in regard 
to the divine decrees, or predestination. During the Reforma- 
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tion, Calvin's name became specially prominent as a leading 
advocate of that view of the Lord’s Supper which stands between 
Zwinglianism and Lutheranism. In distinction from the Zwing- 
lian theory, that the Lord’s Supper is a mere commemoration 
of the sufferings and death of Christ, Calvin held to a real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist. In distinction from the 
Lutheran view, that the body and blood of Christ are received 
orally, and by unbelievers as well as believers, he taught that 
the real presence was at the same time a spiritual presence, 
that is, in the sphere of the Spirit, and that the body and blood 
are received by faith, and by believers only. This, in brief, was 
the Calvinistic theory of the Sacrament, and to be a Calvinist, 
or a crypto-Calvinist, was to hold either openly or secretly this 
sacramental theory. 

But Calvinism in later times came to mean something very 
different. It came to designate a theclogical system in which 
Calvin's view of predestination was the ruling principle. What 
in the Reformation was held both by Reformed and Lutheran, 
by Luther and Zwing!i as well as Calvin, viz.: the doctrine of 
predestination, was made the centre of a system, so that all 
other doctrines took their meaning from it. Modern Calvinism 
makes the doctrine of the divine decrees central in its system. 

What we wish to consider now is, the relation of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism to this system, as it came to be developed sub- 
sequently to the Reformation, particularly in the Synod of 
Dort, and the Westminster Assembly. We hear it sometimes 
said, that the Heidelberg Catechism is a Calvinistic Confession, 
meaning by this, Calvinistic in the modern sense, and that its 
teachings are therefore to be interpreted from the Calvinistic 
stand-point. Such a judgment involves an anachronism, for 
the Heidelberg Catechism was produced before Calvinism, in 
the sense now used, came to its expression as asystem. It 
may, indeed be said, that it was in the Catechism, and in the 
Reformed teaching generally from the beginning, and therefore, 
as the tree is to be judged by its fruits, it is legitimate to judge 
the Heidelberg Catechism by those Confessions in which, as is 
supposed, its system came to full perfection. We believe that 
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a fair examination of our subject, and of the history connected 
with it, will show that this is altogether a wrong view, a mere 
assumption with nothing to support it. 

If we consider, first of all, the nature of the Reformed faith 
as it existed previous to the formation of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, in Zwingli and the Swiss reformation, or in Calvin, it is 
clear, that it was distinguished from Lutheranism, not specially 
by its doctrine of the divine decrees, but rather, as has been 
said, by its doctrine of the sacraments. There was, at first, no 
question raised as to the difference between Luther and the 
Reformed theologians on this subject. Luther himself was as 
strict a predestinarian as any one. The whole Protestant po- 
sition, in that it revived Augustinianism, in the way of em- 
phasizing the antithesis between nature and grace, holding up 
man’s inability and the power of grace, over against the Pela- 
gianizing tendencies of the Roman Church, brought forward 
the doctrine of predestination. But this was by no means 
regarded as central in the Christian system. It was a doctrine 
among other doctrines, a truth among other truths, and on this 
account it did not become a dividing question between Lutheran 
and Reformed. 

With Calvin himself it was held in equipoise by his view of 
the Church and the Holy Sacraments. His abstract, meta- 
physical view of the decrees of God was complemented by his 
view of the historical character of Christianity. The Church, 
and the acts and ordinances of the Church, were grace-bearing. 
The strong language, often quoted, which he uses in reference 
to the visible Church, is sufficient to show this. He says,* 
‘But, as our present design is to treat of the visible Church, 
we may learn, even from the title of mother, how useful and 
even necessary it is for us to know her; since there is no other 
way of entrance into life, unless we are conceived by her, born 
of her, nourished at her breast, and continually preserved under 
her care and government till we are divested of this mortal 
flesh, and ‘ become like the angels.’ . . . . It is also to be re- 


* Institutes, Book IV., Chap. iv. 
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marked, that out of her bosom there can be no hope of remis- 
sion of sins, or any salvation, etc.” It is true, that there is 
often a conflict, and even a contradiction, in Calvin’s teaching 
on the grace-bearing character of the Church, and the decree 
of predestination in the metaphysical sense, as there is, indeed, 
in the Calvinism of our own times. While he must teach that 
all who are properly baptized are brought into covenant rela- 
tions with God, yet, how to reconcile this with the secret decree 
of God, according to which, only, men are called and chosen to 
eternal life, presents a difficulty. The difficulty did not lead 
Calvin, however, to renounce his Church views, as is done often 
by a more modern Calvinism. 

If it be said, that the principles of Augustine in regard to 
nature and grace, which were held by the Reformers, necessi- 
tate the theory of predestination, and that in the two-fold sense 
of election and reprobation, we may say of them what Dr. 
Schaff (Church Hist., Vol. II., p. 853) says of Augustine: “ It 
was a noble inconsistency which kept Augustine from the more 
stringent and speculative system of supralapsarianism ; his deep 
moral convictions revolted against making any allowance for 
sin by tracing its origin to the divine will, and by his peculiar 
view of the inseparable connection between Adam and the race, 
he could make every man, as it were, individually responsible 
for the fall of Adam.” It was a noble inconsistency in the 
Reformers of the 16th century, that they subordinated their 
theory of the divine decree to the great principles of redemp- 
tion in its historical, concrete form. 

Leaving the teachings of the Reformers generally, let us ex- 
amine briefly the position of the Heidelberg Catechism itself 
on this subject. It is not difficult to see that the Catechism is 
not a Calvinistic symbol, in the sense of modern Calvinism. 
There is nothing in the circumstances connected with the for- 
mation of the Catechism that would lead us to expect it to be 
a Calvinistic symbol, but much to lead us to a different expecta- 
tion. It is true that one of the framers of the Catechism was 
a disciple of Calvin, but we have seen already that Calvin’s 
own system was much different from the later Calvinistic sys- 
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tem. The Church in the Palatinate had been Lutheran, or, at 
least, it was seeking to form itself amidst the ferment awakened 
by the sacramentarian controversy. The main question to be 
settled, was to find such a position as would be able to unite 
the conflicting elements in the Palatinate on a positive basis. 
The Arminian controversy had not yet arisen. There was no 
dispute specially in regard to the divine decrees. While, there- 
fore, the fact that one of the framers of the Catechism was a 
disciple of Calvin might lead us to expect that the Catechism 
would contain somewhere his views on predestination, yet there 
is nothing in the circumstances that would naturally lead to 
making these views in any way central. 

In looking at the Catechism itself we are at once confronted 
with a system which rests rather in historical than in specula- 
tive metaphysical Christianity. It opens with a recognition of 
the historical status of the baptized member of the Church, not 
attempting to go back of this to find the origin of the believer's 
calling in an abstract, divine decree. “What is thy only com- 
fort in life and in death?’ This is the opening question. The 
individual addressed is one having a status in the Church by 
baptism. He stands in the bosom of the saving order of life, 
in the communion of God’s people. This standing proceeds 
from the deliverance from sin and death which was procured 
by Jesus Christ, who purchased us with His precious blood. 
This deliverance belongs to the catechumen by virtue of his 
standing in the communion of the Church, and he is now to 
make it a personal possession by coming to a consciousness of 
his sin and misery by natural birth, and, at the same time, an 
acceptance by faith of the salvation purchased by Christ. 

In all this we have an opening or introduction of a very dif- 
ferent kind from that found, for instance, in the Confession of 
the Westminster Assembly, or in the Articles of the Synod of 
Dort. It is an opening which looks at Christianity as histori- 
cal, it treats the subject as concrete, not abstract ; in short one 
can feel that it starts from a churchly, and not a metaphysical, 
stand-point. Of course, we are not here treating at all of the 
merits of the subject. We are not raising the question whether 
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there is a decree of election, and a decree of reprobation, lying 
back of all history. Whether there is, or is not, is no matter 
here. The point we make is that the Heidelberg Catechism 
does not start with an inquiry on this point, but regards the 
baptized catechumen as a child of grace, by reason of his 
standing in the communion of God’s people through baptism. 

In treating of the fall, again, the Catechism proceeds from 
the historical stand-point. Sin proceeds, it tells us, from the 
fall and disobedience of our first parents in Paradise, hence 
our nature has become so corrupt that we are inapt, disinclined, 
to all good, and inclined to all wickedness. Here, also, there 
is no inquiry as to any other explanation of sin, than that 
which places it in the human will. God may or may not have 
decreed the fall of man, in order to make room for the higher 
revelation of His grace in the redemption of the world, accord- 
ing to the supralapsarians, but that question is not raised 
here. And this, again, is sufficient to show that the doctrine 
of the decrees is not the central or controlling principle in the 
Catechism. 

Neither is there any theory of outward imputation introduced. 
Nothing is said about a covenant which God made with Adam, 
according to which He imputes guilt to every descendant of 
Adam, by reason of Adam’s sin. It is the old Augustinian 
view of the fall, rather, that is presented in the Catechism, ac- 
cording to which the race is viewed as one organism, so that 
when the head becomes sinful, all the members become posses- 
sors and sharers of the sinful life. Here, again, the subject is 
treated historically, not metaphysically. How is it, when we 
come to consider the salvation of man, and especially the 
question whether all men are saved in Christ as they die in 
Adam? Surely, if there is any place where the doctrine of 
predestination and election would naturally be asserted in a 
Calvinistic symbol, it is here. The Catechism implies that 
redemption is universal in its provisions—it is as broad as the 
fall. The fall was as wide-reaching as the organism of hu- 
manity,—redemption is equally for the race. But while it is 
sufficient for all, will all accept of it and be saved? This is 
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the turning-point. The Catechism in answer to the 
question, ‘* Are all men, then, as they perished in Adam, saved 
by Christ?” replies, ‘No; only those who are ingrafted into 
Him, and receive all His benefits by a true faith.” This is the 
only particularism taught in the Catechism. It avoids the me- 
taphysical question as to the reason why some accept the pro- 
visions of grace, and others do not, and points to the historical 
fact, the condition necessary to salvation. As man falls in 
Adam, and perishes because he is a member of a fallen race, 
so in order to be saved he must become a member of Christ, be 
ingrafted into Him, and be a living member of the living vine 
—receive all His benefits by a true faith. The Catechism does 
not assert or deny anything in regard to the reason why some 
are saved and others not, as this may be conceived to lie back 
of the fact of regeneration ; and just because it does not, we 
may infer that the Calvinistic theory of election did not rule 
its order here. The authors may have held it, and those now 
who adopt the teachings of the Catechism, may hold it, but it 
does not come forward at this point in the Catechism where, 
especially, we would look for it. 

Why it does not appear here is, no doubt, because the Cate- 
chism is considering redemption from another stand-point. It 
regards it as a life fact, as an organic, moving, quickening 
power, and not as a metaphysical theory or process. Hence the 
Catechism is consistent with its own course of treatment. It 
started out, not with a metaphysical inquiry, but a fact of life ; 
it must continue on from the same stand-point with which it 
started out. 

The next place in the Catechism, where we are to look for 
its position in relation to Calvinism, is the question in regard 
to the Church. It is here asserted, “that the Son of God, 
from the beginning to the end of the world, gathers, defends, 
and preserves to Himself, by His Spirit and Word, out of the 
whole human race, a Church chosen to everlasting life, agree- 
ing in true faith ; and that I am, and forever shall remain, a 
living member thereof.” There is no reference here to any 
decrees going before the work of Christ. What predestination 
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there may be involved here, is, not abstract, but concrete. It 
is the divine will in Christ. Indeed, it is a matter of very little 
concern for our subject, how much predestination there is, or 
is not, here, for we are not to look, in this question on one of 
the last articles of the Creed, for the moulding principle of the 
Catechism. But still it is clear that this language is not the 
language of the Calvinism of modern times. Who could not 
say that it is Christ who gathers, defends, and preserves His 
Church ? 

In regard to the last clause, “that I am, and forever shall 
remain, a living member thereof,” we have in a certain way the 
perseverance of the saints, but it is expressed in such way that 
no sincere believer could say aught else. It is not said from 
an objective stand-point, as though another should say it of the 
catechumen, but the catechumen utters it as his own belief. No 
sincere believer, we repeat, can utter any other faith in regard 
to himself. But this is a very different thing from holding, as 
an abstract proposition, that there is a divine decree that he 
cannot fall from grace, and basing his faith in his own perse- 
verance on this. He cannot believe that he is a living member 
of the Church at all, without embracing the faith that he will 
remain steadfast and constant unto the end. But the result 
here clearly is determined by his remaining in this faith. This 
may be fixed by a decree, or it may not be fixed in that way. 
That point again is not raised. We have here, therefore, only 
another instance of the wisdom of the Catechism, in not going 
out of its regular course to discuss the metaphysical question of 
the divine decrees. 

These are the only places in the Catechism, where the subject 
of predestination is at all touched. In any case, there is no 
trace of any thing like a double decree of election and repro- 
bation. On this point there is no difference of opinion. All 
among us, who have written on the subject, agree on the con- 
clusion to which we have arrived, as to the general position of 
the Catechism in reference to the subject under consideration. 

In all that we have now said in regard to the position of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, it must not be understood that we desire 
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to rule out from that symbol all Calvinistic elements. Calvin- 
ism certainly includes a great truth, and it is this great truth 
that has given strength to that system, and attracted to it some 
of the deepest thinkers in theological science. But the great- 
ness of the Catechism reveals itself, in the manner it subordi- 
nates this great truth of God’s sovereignty, to a still greater 
system of faith based on the Apostles’ Creed. In this apostolic 
symbol Christ is the central object of faith. When human 
reason and metaphysical inquiry would say, “Show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us,’’—let us see and measure the 
sovereignty of God, it replies, ‘“‘ He that hath seen Christ, the 
Revealer, hath seen the Father, and the great doctrine of the 
divine sovereignty must be found and studied in the Son who 
came into the world to do the Father’s will.” 

Let us now turn to the history of the Reformed Church, as 
it bears upon our subject, and see whether its legitimate devel- 
opment resulted in elevating Calvinism into a governing prin- 
ciple, or left it as the Catechism did, in its proper subordinate 
position in the Christian system. 

After the first period of the Reformation, the theological 
activity of the Reformed Church of Germany, seems to have 
been transferred to Holland. During the conflicts that arose in 
the Palatinate, where persecution rolled over the land like 
angry billows, and the unsettled condition of Germany, the 
universities of the Netherlands rose into prominence, and be- 
came the centres of intense literary activity. Here the 
Heidelberg Catechism was received with the greatest favor, and 
soon became the established book of instruction in the churches. 
This fact is sufficient to show that the theologians regarded it 
as constructed in the interest of Calvinism, as over against 
Pelagianism, or Arminianism, soon to rise in warfare against it. 

An event soon occurred, however, which led to an enlarge- 
ment of the Confession of Holland, which it is necessary now 
to consider in its relation to the Heidelberg Catechism. We 
refer to the assembling of the famous Synod of Dort. 

The occasion for the calling of this Synod was the dispute 
that had arisen between the Arminians or Remonstrants and 
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Contra-remonstrants, a dispute which involved not only reli- 
gious, but also political questions. Simon Episcopius, John v. 
Oldenbarneveld, and Hugo de Groot, were the leaders of the 
Arminian party, and Prince Moritz, of Orange, with the Cal- 
vinistic theologians headed the opposite party. The result was 
the calling of a national Synod to settle the disputes of the 
Netherland churches. This Synod, however, aimed to be 
something of an cecumenical Reformed Synod, and accordingly 
invitations were sent to the Reformed churches of Switzerland, 
Scotland, England, Germany, and France. Many of the 
foreign churches, however, sent no delegates, and the authority 
of the Synod failed to attain to anything more than national 
importance, as we shall presently see. 

The result of the deliberations of this Synod was the endorse- 
ment of the Heidelberg Catechism and the Belgic Confession, 
and the production of what are known as The Articles of the 
Synod of Dort, touching the five points of Calvinism. The 
question is, whether the Heidelberg Catechism is to be inter- 
pretel in the light of these new articles, or whether these 
articles stand before us as even of co-ordinate authority with 
the Catechism for the German Reformed Church. 

We are told by Dr. Heppe that the German Reformed theo- 
logians not only expressed their dissent from the Dort doctrine 
of election, but subsequently impugned the authority of the 
Synod. “The adoption of these Cunones must be considered 
as that act by which the Church of Holland renounced the 
evangelical unionism and Philipism of the Conf. Jelvet., and 
fixed its high and rigid predestinarianism.” So also Dr. Dor- 
ner, in his History of Protestant Theology, asserts that the 
“ predestinarian aspect of the Reformed system never attained 
unquestioned authority.’”’ There was a reaction against the 
doctrine of particularism in the counsel of salvation within the 
Reformed Church itself. ‘This was the case in Holland, 
France and England successively, and at last, in the eighteenth 
century, in Switzerland also, where, by means of Heidegger's 
Form. Cons. Helvet., the attempt was made, even in 1675, to 
decide as far as possible against it. The Confessio Sigismundi, 
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1613, denies an absolute decree of individual reprobation, 
(decretum reprobationis), while, even after the Synod of Dort, 
the Reformed Hessian and Margraviate theologians for the most 
part went no further than to dwell upon unbelief as the cause 
of reprobation.”’ 

We think there is abundant evidence to show that the broad 
basis for the Reformed faith in the Heidelberg Catechism, was 
rather contracted during the narrow scholasticism of the 17th 
century, that there were loud and powerful protests against this 
dwarfing process, and that the tendency in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, amidst terrible struggles, has been to return to the 
broad, Catholic position of the Catechism, rather than to settle 
down upon the five points of Calvinism. 

These protests came from France in the theology of the 
school of Saumur. Amyraud (Amyraldus) sought to find room 
for the universalism of grace beside the particularism of effec- 
tive salvation. Though he involved himself in logical incon- 
sistency, yet he was struggling to assert a great truth over 
against the extreme theory of Calvinism. So, also, Placceus 
sought to find a better theory, one more like that of the Hei- 
delberg Catechism, when he advanced the view that we are 
guilty before God, because we are sinful, by virtue of our 
organic relation to Adam, over against the view of outward 
imputation. He, too, failed to maintain consistency in his sys- 
tem, and fell under the ban of the Synod of Charenton, 1645, 
but his effort reveals the undertone of protest against extreme 
Calvinism. 

Still more significant was the rise of the Federal school under 
Coccejus. The effort of Coccejus was to find a principle of 
Scripture interpretation, by which the work of redemption 
could be viewed in its connected historical character, a principle 
that would organically unite the Old and New Testaments. 
This principle he found in the idea of the Covenant. The 
movement in revelation, from the beginning, is to be interpreted 
by the constitution of the covenant. The covenant is one in 
the Old and New Testaments, moving forward under the two 
dispensations. There is here an evident effort to find some 
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other principle than the abstract decree, an effort to get at the 
historical element in revelation, and so far it is a valid protest 
against abstract predestinarianism. It does, indeed, come short 
of the true central principle of all revelation which is to be 
found in Jesus Christ, but still it was a movement in the right 
direction, to escape the theory which makes the divine decree 
the centra! principle of theology. It looks towards the decree 
as concrete in the movement of revelation. 

History now turns into the great philosophic currents, from 
Cartesianism through the systems of Leibnitz and Wolff, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, to the new epoch starting in 
Schleiermacher. We cannot follow this grand struggle, in 
which German Rationalism rose to the surface, and was fought. 
The results are before us in the regenerated German theology 
of the present century. But it is clear, that in the Reformed 
Church of Germany, the theory of metaphysical Calvinism 
never came to be received as a ruling principle. 

In England, the Calvinistic scheme was never received by 
the Episcopal Church, but it found expression in the Confession 
of the Westminster Assembly, and also in the Church of Scot- 
land. The course of history certainly shows that Calvinism, 
in the modern sense, was only one of the elements of the life 
and faith of the Reformed Church, and where it succeeded in 
making itself the central, controlling principle, it came to be a 
one-sided development, and did not carry forward in its totality 
the deeper current of life that started in the original Reformed 
faith. Calvinism is certainly a tower of strength. It may 
deserve the high encomium passed upon it by Froude and 
others who have commended it, but it is not just the system 
contained in the Heidelberg Catechism, and we should consider 
it a loss and a calamity to exchange the latter for the former. 

The more recent movements in the history of the Reformed 
Church, in its various branches, indicate a healthful tendency 
to subordinate the Calvinistic theory of the divine decrees to 
the historical and churchly character of Christianity. We may 
quote here the language of Dr. Bomberger, in his sermon be- 
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fore the Alumni of the Mercersburg Theological Seminary, 
delivered at Reading, in 1856. He says: 

“ Let us have it fairly understood, therefore, that it is not to 
Saybrook-platfurm Protestantism that we have plighted our 
faith and service, nor to the Protestantism of Hartford, Prince- 
ton, or New Brunswick, but to that form of it which is dis- 
tinctly laid down in the standards already alluded to, and which 
may be easily ascertained by every candid inquirer. . . . 

As a Church, therefore, or as an integral portion of the 
Evangelical Church, we have not only a right to maintain our 
distinctive character, but we are placed by Providence under 
special obligations to do so. We are not German Presbyterians, 
as we are sometimes called. There would be far more propriety 
in the Presbyterian Church calling itself English Reformed. 
The title Presbyterian relates to a comparatively unimportant 
characteristic of the true Church. But we are German Re- 
formed. The strong tendency of the more earnest theology of 
all the evangelical churches is towards those principles on which 
the German Reformed Church was originally founded, and for 
which she has from the first contended. This is the case, with 
reference to what are usually styled the five distinctive points 
of Calvinism. The preaching of our day savors far less of the 
Institutes of Calvin, of the canons of Dort, or of the West- 
minster Confession, in reference to these points, than the mild, 
conciliatory, declarations of the Heidelberg Catechism. And 
so of the Sacraments.” 

There is a sharp edge here, in the references made to “our 
sister denominations,” which may be accounted for by the 
strong attachment entertained by the writer, to the theology 
taught in our Theological Seminary. But the sentiments ad- 
vanced are certainly correct. These Puritan and Presbyterian 
Confessions, including the Canons of Dort, are certainly a one- 
sided expression of the old Reformed faith, as expressed in 
so rich and catholic a spirit in the Heidelberg Catechism. 

The subject which we have considered, may serve to throw 
light on our relation to the Calvinistic churches around us. We 
have much in common with the Presbyterian and the Dutch 
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Reformed Church. But it is clear that our own doctrinal po- 
sition is more comprehensive than theirs, and better adapted to 
form a basis of union for the branches of the Reformed Church 
than theirs. Especially is there much in the history of both 
denominations to bind us to the Dutch Reformed Church. But 
we would consider it a great calamity, if we should think for a 
moment of giving up our broad, catholic position, for one that 
would give a one-sided expression of the old Reformed faith 
and life. Nothing would be gained, but much lost, by yielding 
to a temptation to gain some outward advantage, while at the 
same time we should surrender any of our internal strength of 
position. 

The matter of union with the Dutch Reformed Church, 
thrust upon us somewhat hastily by the irregular action of both 
the Ohio Synod and the General Synod of the Dutch Church, 
may lead us at least to consider well our own position, and the 
mission set before us by Providence. There are pressing rea- 
sons why the branches of the Reformed Church, and we may 
say of the Protestant Church, should earnestly seek after unity. 
No Church in the country has felt the significance and necessity 
of this more than our own. But Protestant union is not a 
matter that can be brought into existence by legislation. It 
must be the result of a process of growth. We are surely 
under the moulding power of inward unity in the one common 
life of Christ, and this must tend to externalize itself. But 
the end cannot come before we are ripe for it. 

The Dutch Reformed Church seems to be itself very much 
unsettled at this time. It is looking towards a new step of 
progress, and is giving signs of new life. It is considering with 
some interest and earnestness its theological position. But it 
is clear that this is as yet unsettled. They have not produced 
a theology which in any way defines their position. To produce 
one that will bring into inward reconciliation the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Articles of the Synod of Dort, would go far 
to remove some of the internal difficulties in the way of union, 
but this we regard as a very difficult task. 

It may, indeed, be said that the demands of the times 
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are such that we cannot wait for union until all doctri- 
nal differences are settled between the churches, and we 
agree with this remark. Our church has plead for some 
broader doctrinal position, that may include in it certain differ- 
ences. We believe that the doctrinal differences between many 
of our Protestant churches, are not sufficient to keep them 
apart. But to come to this conclusion intelligently, there must 
be some growth and widening in the faith of each of the 
churches concerned, so as to be able to settle on some Creed in 
a@ positive way, otherwise the union would be a mere alliance, 
negative in its character, and liable at any time to be broken, 
and leave the parties more widely sundered than ever. 

We shall hail with heartfelt pleasure any movements that 
shall bring the question of Church unity, in its true merits, be- 
fore our American churches, and we shall lend them our hearty 
co-operation. But any hasty, and especially irregular action is 
likely to bring injury upon the cause, rather than promote it. 
From the proceedings of the Reformed (Dutch) Synod, we see 
they have appointed a committee to consider whether the way 
is open for them to effect a union with the Presbyterian Church, 
South. In proportion as they lay stress on the Articles of 
Dort, they are drawn to the Presbyterian Church. It is yet a 
question whether these Articles, or the Heidelberg Catechism 
will prove for them of greater authority. At any rate, let us 
hope that these overtures in different directions, will lead to 
some good results. 
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Art. VII—THE PROPHETIC OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


FROM HARBAUGH’S DOGMATIK. 


As Christ did not unite Himself abruptly and arbitrarily 
with humanity, but came by preparatory mediations, and as 
there was that in humanity which looked toward Him, and 
needed Him ; so His prophetic activity does not break in ab- 
ruptly into the sphere of life. It takes hold of, and bases itself 
upon something that looks to it, and thus comes to take up, 
fulfill, and perfect. 

Thus we find, even in the lower orders of creation, a faint 
type, foreshadowing, and prophecy, of the prophetic in Christ. 
The whole order of the world looks up to Him for its true 
light, as all look up to Adam as its crown or flower. The in- 
stincts of plants and animals have in them something of pre- 
sage,—foreshadowing. Their life projects itself beyond itself, 
and ahead of itself—has some sense of its own future work- 
ings in the present of its life. Every organic thing is neces- 
sarily prophetic. Its present principial life foreshadows its 
future, and the future of it is ever active in the germinal pre- 
sent. In man we find, and may designate, the successive and 
progressive stages of the prophetic want, ever foreshadowing 
with more and more clearness, the prophetic life, as brought 
into our nature by Christ, in its absolute and highest form. It 
manifests itself: 

1. In man’s life. It has the aptitude for going ever beyond 
itself. His life ever struggles to get beyond its limitations. 
His present life ever bends forward into the future. He has 
the power of feeling, in the way of presentiment, that which is 
to come. Hence, his present life ever shapes itself, with some 
reference to the future. In a word, man’s life is a prophecy. 

2. This feeling, or presentiment, does not remain mere dark, 
instinctive foreshadowing. Man is enabled, in some degree, to 
illuminate it by the powers and activities of mind. As his life 
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is involved, in a degree, in the same general flow of the world 
of which he is a part, he is enabled to look into his own future 
by following the laws of cause and effect. He is enabled to 
foresee probable results, by observing the course of events in 
which his own life is more or less involved. In other words, 
the mind, in the operations of its own laws, is prophetic. All 
knowing, as it runs in the course of human history, is in some 
sense a fore-knowing. Man’s connection with the world of his- 
tory, makes it possible for his mind to reach forward, as well 
as backward, and around him. 

3. The spirit of man carries in itself a consciousness relating 
to his future destiny, as truly as it does of its origin in the 
past, and of its present relations. Self-consciousness requires 
the objective relation to time, as well as space. We can no 
more cut off in him his necessary bent toward the future, than 
we can toward the past. It is not merely reflected in his soul ; 
it is a real constituent of it. Faith is the substance—substan- 
tiation—of things hoped for, (Heb. xi. 1). But there is the 
aptitude of faith in man. This aptitude is raised by Christi- 
anity. Though it does not pass over into Christian faith, it 
has something of its forward-reaching nature. Something of 
that which we are going to, something of what we are to be- 
come and be, is ever also in us, as part of our own conscious- 


ness. 


‘* Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither,— 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 
— Wordsworth, 


This peculiar nature of our humanity is attested and illus- 
trated by the phenomena that result from it in heathen life. In 
the bosom of heathenism, this “earnest expectation,’ this 
‘groaning and travailing’’ in the nature of man, has ever 
found actual embodiment. The heathen pdvzg, though we may 
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allow that his ecstatic intoxication was not the sole effect of 
burning drugs, but really an inspiration from a lower spiritual 
world, still shows their sense of the capacity of man for fore- 
telling, (Acts xvi. 16). Their oracles, their astrology, their 
signs in the entrails of animals, in the flight of birds, in the 
lines of the hand, and in the sediment of cups,—all this is 
evidence of the prophetic impulse, however perverted, debased, 
and even demonized. It witnesses to the prophetic capacity 
and faculty in our nature. The foretelling faculty manifested 
itself in even a higher form among them, in the activities of 
their sages and poets. Whatever of Satanic power and influ- 
ence we may associate with these prophetic phenomena in hea- 
thenism, they are at least mimickings of the truly prophetic, 
and show the adaptedness of our nature to its true and high 
manifestation. Thus man has the organ for the prophetic. 
But all men have it not in the same degree. As some have a 
higher susceptibility for the divine, so they have for revelation, 
and so also, consequently, for the future. These become the 
organs of God's revelation to men. Such were the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. 

Revelation was not merely a communication of truth to their 
minds; it was an inspiration of their life. It was an intensi- 
fying and an elevation of their whole being. They were moved 
or driven (gepdmevoe) by the Holy Ghost (2 Peter i. 21). The 
Spirit wrought in their life, as the plastic power in the plant. 
This shows that the prophetic spirit is not merely infused, but 
also drawn out, ¢. e., it lays hold of what is in man, as we have 
shown, and is not an abrupt coming into him from without, 
(Markiiv. 8. John xii. 24—see the Greek.) Thus they were 
elevated toward the truth to be revealed to them, or through 
them, and better adapted to be its organs. That it was through 
their elevated entire life, and not only to their mind, that the 
revelation was made, is evident from the fact that they did not 
always understand their own prophecies, but had, themselves, 
to study them afterwards, (1 Peter i. 10-12). 

But the prophet is not a forced organ, used as a mere instru- 
ment. He stands freely, willingly, and consciously, in the life 
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of revelation itself. His own spiritual life is in sympathy with 
the life of which he is the organ. He experiences or suffers in 
himself the power of the life which he reveals. It does not 
possess him as the demon was supposed to possess the heathen 
soothsayers. Hence, it does no violence to him—it is not a 
madness (#avtes is derived from paveca, madness), but rather a 
purer sanity, because the spirit is raised into “a higher har- 
mony, a diviner order, that is introduced into the soul,” 
(Trench’s Greek Syn. p. 44). 

When we now call to mind the fact that the God-man had a 
human genealogy, as well as a divine, and that, therefore, He 
came through the Old Testament in flesh and blood, we can 
easily see how He was in Judaism, the life and soul of the pro- 
phetic voice. As He was the root as well as the offspring of 
David, so He was the principle as well as the object of all the 
Old Testament prophetic utterances. The whole Old Testament 
is Messianic, not only because it all looks toward Him, but also 
because He is its substantial life. 

Though the Holy Ghost “spake by the prophets,” yet the 
Holy Ghost can no more be separated from the second person 
in the Old Testament than in the New. There, as here, He 
took of the things of Christ, and showed them unto them, 
(John xvi.). Thus Christ is the principle of all prophecy, and 
hence the Absolute Prophet. 

In the Old Testament prophets, though they were in a degree 
in sympathy with the divine life of revelation, there was an in- 
congruity and disparity between their spirits and the Absolute 
Spirit of revelation. Hence, they could not be the organs of 
the fullest and highest revelation. In Christ, the human was 
the pure and unclouded organ of the divine, so that in Him the 
complete revelation could be made. In Him the prophetic 
reached its perfection. ‘‘ His life needs not to be specially 
permeated with ecstatic vision; it is itself the pure harmony of 
the higher life,’’ (Lange, p. 802). What was in the prophets 
occasional, is in Him the steady order of the higher life. They 
were moved upon; He has the life of prophecy in Himself. 

Hence His utterances are not, as in them, produced, but 
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originate directly from Himself. He spake, therefore, with 
authority, (Mark i. 22). ‘ The source of the authority of His 
words was not, as in the case of the prophets, inspiration, but 
the incarnation,’ (Martensen, p. 338). He spake as being in 
the Father, not merely as taught by Him. He could say: 
** As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father,” 
(John x. 15). And: “ Neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son,” (Matt. x. 27; Luke x. 22.) Hence, also, the 
formulary with which He introduces His utterances, differs 
from that of the prophets. They say: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord;” 
but He says: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” Hence, also, 
while they proclaimed Him, He proclaims Himself. His reve- 
lation is a self-revelation. He does not, like them, direct to 
one to come, but calls the people to Himself. His life, as well 
as His teachings, is a revelation. He is the eternal Word in- 
carnate. 

As in His person, so in His prophetic office, He is the centre 
of the world and of all human history. He is the light of the 
world, (John viii. 12). He is the central sun, the source of 
light to all. The past, the present, and the future, are alike 
illuminated by Him, (Lange, p. 804-807). Without Him the 
past is an insolvable riddle, the present hopeless confusion, and 
the future impenetrable darkness. Apart from the explication 
that proceeds from Him, nothing stands in its full and proper 
light. He is the absolute key to all right knowledge. This 
will appear from several particulars. 

1. He only illumines the Old Testament or all former reve- 
lations. His life shows us that the background of His incar- 
nation in Judaism, was the true pre-history of His incarnation. 
His life has revealed the deep meaning that lies in it, as the 
flower and the fruit reveal the tree. The Old Testament pro- 
phets did not fully understand themselves. He fully understood 
Himself and them. As the end of the law, He is the key to 
the meaning of the law, ceremonial, moral, and judicial. 

It is He, also, who enables us to understand the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, as well as its law and ritual. Our Saviour gave 
utterance to this fact when He said: *“* Among those that are 
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born of woman hath not arisen a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist ; but he that is least in the kingdom of God” (now 
established) “is greater than he,” (Luke viii. 28; Matt. ii. 
11). In the light of the New Testament, and in the thoroughly 
Christian mind, the Old Testament acquires a meaning which 
neither Moses, David, nor Isaiah, saw. How different is his 
knowledge, who has seen only a chrysalis, from his who has 
seen the winged insect that came forth from it, and who knows 
that all the rich glory of its last stage was involved in the crude 
form of the first. ‘The children of Israel could not steadfastly 
look to the end of that which is abolished ; but their minds were 
blinded, for, until this day, remaineth the same veil untaken 
away in the reading of the Old Testament, which veil is done 
away in Christ’’ (2 Cor. iii. 13-15). With Christ, a new sun 
arose which shed its revealing light back over all the former 
shadowy dealings of God with His people. 

2. He only illumines heathenism. The heathen never under- 
stood themselves. Their own deepest and most earnest religious 
activities were a mystery to them. They felt themselves in- 
fluenced, moulded, and controlled by higher and lower powers ; 
but the teleology of all these forces was to them hidden. 

So, also, has heathenism always been misunderstood even in 
Christian lands by those who fail to do justice to Christianity. 
Men who have felt themselves bound to condemn it as pure and 
unmixed error, have at the same time made it the mother of 
Christianity, and have regarded its different grades as succes- 
sive stages in the civilization and enlightenment of the race. 
They have not been able to see, that whilst its misery and fail- 
ure are a negative prophecy of Christ, its deeper earnestness 
furnishes evidence that the Creator of the race still holds it to 
Himself as an organic whole, has never wholly sundered Him- 
self from its weak and wounded parts, and that, as Christ is 
the principle and head of humanity which He is redeeming, 
some veins of Christological life must be felt beating in the 
farthest periphery. They cannot understand what St. Paul 
says, when, on the fact that God has made all nations of one 
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blood, he predicates the fact that the nations might haply feel 
after Him and find Him (Acts xvii. 26-28). 

Besides being thus inwardly moved, the nations are plainly 
controlled by God's general providence in reference to Christ. 
This Christ Himself clearly reveals. His kingdom is a kingdom 
over all. He is King of kings and Lord of lords. He came 
to gather together in one all things in Christ (Eph. i. 10); and 
to this end all things have been put under His feet, and He is 
made head over all things to the Church, which is His body 
(Eph. i. 21-23). All heathenism, therefore, unconsciously, but 
really, looks toward Him. ‘‘All men seek for Thee”’ (Mark 
i. 37). Heis “the desire of all nations” (Hag. ii. 7). The 
wise men, led by a star to His manger, are a type of God’s 
drawing power in heathenism, determining its best motions 
toward the grand centre. So also a wider significance than the 
individual event lies in that appearing of certain Greeks, who 
said to His disciples: “ Sirs, we would see Jesus.” 

Lange has well said: “ The teleological significance of all 
the great world monarchies is explained in the light of the 
spiritual monarchy of the Messiah. The object of the heathen 
world-development, the significance of Greek art, of the Roman 
State, of the oriental seekings, of Germanic, vigorous, youthful 
life,—all this comes out into its true light when brought into 
right relation with Him” (Pos. Dog., p. 804). Without Him 
the history of the world has no unity, consequently no end and 
no meaning. His is a mere play of forces, a rude and meaning- 
less bandying of human wills, a wild scrambling for power. 
Heathenism becomes a mere feeder of Sheol; a hopeless march 
toward death ; a process which neither does, nor can, overrule 
in the direction of the great end of redemption. Though He 
makes the wrath of man to praise Him (Ps. Ixxvi. 10), He is to 
be allowed no ability or will to make a similar use of the great, 
and oftentimes earnest, phenomena of heathenism, exhibiting, 
as it does, great and solemn processes that extend through the 
ages. 

3. He illuminates the world of nature, the world beneath 
man, the natural creation. Man and the world are closely 
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allied, not only externally, but in inward constitution. One 
side of our nature rests in the world, and through that side of 
us its inner sense and substance reaches into the highest part 
of us. Hence, in the original, creating purpose of God, the 
world was made in reference to man. There lies, therefore, a 
meaning in it that looks to man, and which is only intelligible 
in the light which man reflects on it. As man, made in the 
image of God, is allied to the supernatural and divine, the world 
is also, through man, allied to the supernatural and divine. 
The divine idea, and thought, and truth lie foreshadowed in the 
natural world. 

This is the basis of the parable. In the parable Christ illu- 
mined the natural world. He made it speak; He opened its 
mute lips, and made, in a deep sense, every organic form of 
nature a prophet and an apostle of supersensuous truth. Ina 
degree, the world before Him, even in heathenism, saw the 
meaning of nature, but only in a very imperfect, shallow, and 
confused manner. They saw it rather as itself divine, than as 
a witness of divine thought. They worshiped it to their own 
folly, rather than read it to their own wisdom. They failed to 
see its relation to the divine. This is seen in the fact, that 
they knew and cultivated the fable rather than the parable. 
They held the sphere of mind apart from the sphere of nature. 
They saw in nature only a ludicrous mimicking man, rather 
than a serious teacher. 

Nor did Judaism bring the power to illuminate nature, be- 
cause it brought not the natural and the supernatural together 
in their mutual sense and meaning. They had the type, not 
the parable. In the type the symbols are made from above. 
The typical constitution, as we have it in Judaism, is the world 
created from above as the preparatory stage of that new crea- 
tion which reached its end in Christ, and which only through 
Him is capable of illumining the world of nature. The parable 
rests on the first creation, a world which was made to be illu- 
mined from above, and which has therefore the possibility of 
utterance only when the true light from above touches its lips 
with a live coal from the altar. 
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The Old Testament furnishes glimpses of the true meaning 
of nature. Its figures and similitudes, based on outward re- 
semblances, are brief and partial apprehensions of the sense of 
the world. They even rise at times into the parable under pro- 
phetic inspiration (Ezek. xvii. 2; xxix. 3; Is. v. 1-5). But 
all this is only as the dawn to the day, as compared with our 
Saviour’s parables. They enter into the deep organic structure 
of nature, and unfold its inner foreshadowings of truth. Hence 
His parables show a meaning in the world which was never seen 
to be in it before. And so deeply did Ile interpret nature, 
that no advance of science has yet been able to discover any 
discrepancies in His interpretations of it. 

As Christ brought the supernatural and natural together in 
His own divine-human nature, so He brought the two together 
in all subordinate respects. He showed the whole sphere of 
creation to be, in its wholeness, and in all its particulars, a 
parable of the higher world, and of His kingdom in this world 
through all the stages of its historical development. See the 
seven parables in Matt. xiii. Various classifications of the 
parables have been made. They cover all spheres of nature in 
its organic character. See Lange, p. 233, et seq., on Matthew. 

The parables pertain to the operations of His kingdom in the 
world,—this is equal to the operations of His life in the world. 
This the parables show to be like the operations of all organic 
laws of life in the lower sphere. The higher is foreshadowed 
in the lower. Such meaning organic life always had, but only 
He revealed its existence, and pointed out its analogies. 

The view, however, that the object of the parable was merely 
to make truth clear and impressive, is rejected by Christ Him- 
self (Matt. xiii. 13, 14; Mark iv. 11; Luke viii. 10). The 
parables were designed to be an esoteric teaching. He spake 
parables to the outsiders, but He explained them afterwards to 
His disciples. His design was to conceal, as well as to reveal, 
His teaching, so that the wrongly disposed might have, and yet 
might not have, the truth; might have it, if they ever became 
disposed to make right use of it; might have it only in enigma 
as long as they were averse to Him, and disposed to abuse it. 
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Like all revelation, His parables were as pearls, but not to 
be cast before swine. In regard to them the word also holds 
true: “If any man will do My will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God”’ (John vii. 17). The parables hid 
the truth of His kingdom, as life is hidden in its first and most 
delicate stages, in its embryo and germinal state. Had the 
Roman civil power, or the Jewish ecclesiastical power, known 
what His parables concerning His kingdom meant, He would 
not, after He had uttered the first, have lived to utter the se- 
cond, 

The greatness of His teaching as it comes to light in parables 
lies in the fact, that these are great, continuous, perennial 
words of truth, which only unfold their full meaning with the 
progress of the historic evolution of His kingdom, on to the end 
of the world, and the completion of His kingdom. Nature and 
history go on mutually to illumine each other to the end. 
They give the truth in a germinal organic form, to the devel- 
opment of which there is no end, except with the fullness of 
His kingdom and glory in man and the world. 

In the parable Christ first illumines nature, and then nature 
illumines grace; the supernatural first illumines the natural, 
and then the natural illumines the supernatural; heaven first 
illumines earth, and then earth heaven; the uncreated first illu- 
mines the created, and then the created, the uncreated. Thus 
Christ makes all creation transparent to man, unfolds its mean- 
ing, and shows to man in finite form the mysteries of the infi- 
nite. He is thus the absolute prophet, and the parable is the 
flower of the prophetic activity of Christ. The apostles after- 
wards never use it, either in their discourses or epistles. They 
use resemblances, but never attempt the parable; no doubt, 
because Christ alone could know and unfold the true union and 
life-harmony of the natural and supernatural on which the para- 
ble rests. 

Christ illumines the world of spirit, divine, angelic, human. 
The divine, because He only reveals God; the angelic, because 
they are said to desire to look into the mystery of Christ’s 
work, and to learn by the Church the manifold wisdom of God; 
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the human, because He only knew what was in man. In Him 
only does man know himself.* 


THE PROPHETIC OFFICE PERENNIAL. 


The prophetic office of Christ in the world did not cease with 
His ascension into heaven. He continues it in and through 
the Church. 

1. The prophetic voice is still heard after Christ in the New 
Testament. We have prophetic utterances of St. Paul concern- 
ing the future development and manifestation of the mystery of 
iniquity, the man of sin (2 Thess. ii.); of St. Peter, concerning 
the last things (2 Pet. iii.); of St. John, in regard to the future 
of the Church and the world (Revelation). Reference is also 
made repeatedly to prophets, as in Eph. ii. 20. That not the 
Old Testament prophets are here meant, but the New, is evident 
from the fact, that they are placed in order after the apostles 
(so also chap. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 28), and also because the arti- 
cle is omitted before zpogytav. 

It will be noticed, however, that in all these cases nothing 
belonging to the substance of Christianity was revealed. These 
revelations pertain rather to the outward fortunes of the truth, 
and of the Church in its historical development. They made 
no substantially new revelation. All this lay germinally in 
Christ’s own teaching, especially in His wonderful pleromatic 
parables. Substantially He was the absolute and complete 
revealer.t 

The spirit of inspiration, however, still continued; but its 
operations were rather to unfold the truth already revealed, 
than to impart anything new beyond what was germinally at 
hand. The life of Christ in them was as the power of a peren- 


* Mercersburg Review, 1857, p. 169. Trench’s Notes on the Parables. Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Essays. 


+ In this we see the fundamental error of all humanitarian theories which regard 
Christ as only one in the line of prophets or revealers, along with Socrates, Plato, 
the Old Testament prophets, and others yet tocome. Christianity is not a religion 
among others—not merely the highest and best, but it is the absolute religion, and 
the teachings of Christ contain the absolute fullness of all teaching. See Heb. i. 1. 
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nial revelation; but it was a revelation of His life and light, by 
and in the Spirit. The Spirit lifted their souls to the full ap- 
prehension of the truth as revealed by Christ, and was in them 
an abiding conservator against all error. The contents of reve- 
lation could not at once find relatively independent lodgement. 
The mind of the Church in its infancy had to be sustained by 
inspiration, till the faith had found full foundation. Even as 
it was, there was a great sinking when the apostolic office 
ceased, and the first fathers appeared. Why was this? In- 
fancy must be nursed; but just so sure must a time come when 
nursing must cease, and self-reliance begin. The divine must 
not ever only bear the human,—it must become the human. 

2. The prophetic function of Christ is continued in the apos- 
tolic office in the form in which this lives on in the Christian 
ministry. This appears from the great commission itself (Matt. 
xxviii. 18). Their mission is to go and teach all nations. 
Christ’s own power is communicated to them, and His presence 
to the end of the world is promised them. They are fully in 
His stead. He teaches in and by them. “He that heareth 
you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me ; 
and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me” (Luke 
x. 16). ‘*As my Father hath sent Me, even so send I you” 
(John xx. 21; Acts i. 8). 

For the perpetuation of this prophetic office regular provision 
was made in the solemn rite of ordination and succession in 
office. ‘The things that thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit to faithful men, who shall be able 
to teach others also” (2 Tim. ii. 2, and 1 Tim. iv. 13, 14). 
The prophetic office of Christ is perpetuated in all regularly 
appointed and ordained teachers of the Church who stand, in 
their teaching, in the true dogmatic development of truth, as 
this comes down in the history of the Church, and who do not 
present merely their own opinions. “ Knowing this first, that 
no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation” 
(2 Pet. i. 20). He errs who claims that he is directly taught 
from the Word, or from heaven. Man does not come into the 
race, but init. He does not get his flesh and blood direct from 
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God ; just as little does he get his faith and knowledge direct. 
He is a member of the organic race, and not an isolated indi- 
vidual. He must gather up from the past, and stand in it. 
His teaching must rest in the life of the dogma, not in his own 
private judgment. His private judgment must be moulded and 
modified by the dogma. 

Christ’s prophetic life, as continued in the Church through 
His ministry, preserves the purity of its teachings. Though 
presumptuous persons may err, and lead their kind into error, 
the meek will He ever guide in judgment; the meek will He 
show His way (Ps. xxv. 9). There is a sense in which the 
prophetic office of Christ in the Church keeps it infallible. 

8. Christ’s prophetic office is continued in the Church through 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost ever mediates the truth of 
Christ, as He does the life of Christ, to the ministry and mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. It is He who makes the truth 
objectively revealed, to be subjectively apprehended by men. 
This office of the Spirit our Saviour brings out with great em- 
phasis and clearness. When He was about preparing to go 
away, He said to His disciples, “I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when He, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth” 
(John xvi. 13). But He adds, that the Spirit shall “not speak 
of Himself ;’ that is, shall make no revelation of new truth, 
but “ He shall receive of mine and show it unto you.” Hence 
He is called “the Spirit of truth” (John xiv. 17; xv. 26). 
**The Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, He 
shall teach you all things and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you” (John xiv. 26; see 
also 1 Cor. ii. 10-15). The Holy Ghost is the perennial com- 
mentator of the word of God in the bosom of the Church. 

4. Though Christ did not, in form, aim at creating or illu- 
minating any science, He nevertheless impregnated the world 
of hnmanity with the genius of true science, so that in the his- 
tory of the world all true wisdom springs from Him. He is 

1. The principle of all science. The whole created world is 
related to Him in the plan or idea which underlies it. Hence 


é 
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all spheres of things, as their ruling principles are developed 
into science, have a principial relation to Him, and are in their 
true scientific position only when seen as illuminated by Him. 
Hence the principles of the Platonic philosophy lived longest, 
and exerted the most favorable influence on human minds in 
relation to Christianity, because it was most allied to Chris- 
tianity. No anti-Christian principle of science in any sphere 
has been able long to maintain itself. 

2. He gives to science its true teleology. is life and light 
as the ruling powers of the world constantly makes science and 
all knowledge contribute to the advancement of Christian prin- 
ciples, and to work subserviently to the Christian end. 

3. His life and light are the true impulse of all science and 
knowledge. As Christianity restores to man the true and the 
highest human life, it gives to it the highest possible vigor. 
This is attested by a comparison between heathen and Christian 
intellectual illumination, between science in heathenism and 
science in Christianity. In Him are hidden all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii. 3; 1 Cor. i: 20). 

In this feature of Cbrist’s prophetic office, also, as in all 
others, though He antagonizes all existing unchristian science, 
He still uses it; takes up its substantial achievements ; regener- 
ates and consecrates them to His own higher use. As the ab- 
solute prophet, He takes up all the lower shadowy endeavors 
in the thinking of humanity, underlays them with a new prin- 
ciple, gives them a new impulse, and anew teleology. He is 
the light of all minds, and true interpreter of all things in the 
sphere of science, from the lowest science up to the science of 
sciences. 





Book Notices. 


Art. VIII.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LanGe’s ComMENTARY: First AnD Seconp Kevos. 


This is the fifth volume of the Old Testament series. Its author 
is the Rev. Dr. Bahr, of Carlsruhe, who in 1837-39 published a 
learned and justly celebrated work on the Symbolism of Mosaic 
Worship, and another in 1848 on the Temple of Solomon. His 
previous studies in the Old Testament have given him a special fit- 
ness for his present task,—a task to which he brings his indefatiga- 
ble German industry and his extensive German scholarship, and 
which, it is searcely necessary to say, has been accomplished as few 
others could have accomplished it. The fruit of his labors is a 
much needed and almost invaluable Commentary on an interesting 
but very difficult portion of the Bible. “The translation from the 
German, with additions, was executed by the Rey. Dr. Harwood, 
of New Haven, Conn., who assumed the First Book, and by the 
Rev. W. G. Sumner, of Morristown, N.J., who is responsible for 
the last chapter of the First and the whole of the Second Book. 
The textual revision and original grammatical notes on the First 
Book must be credited to the Rev. Dr. Frederick Gardiner, Pro- 
fessor in the Berkely Divinity School, Middletown, Conn.” 

It cannot be otherwise, we think, than that Lange’s Commentary 
shall work great good in this country. The American public is 
much indebted to Dr. Schaff for rendering it accessible to English 
readers. Prepared by some of the greatest minds in Germany, and 
giving the latest and best results of German research, the volumes 
already issued have taken high rank at home. They form in them- 
selves an extensive exegetical library ; for they do not merely give 
the opinions of the several authors, and the grounds on which these 
opinions rest, but they also present and discuss the views of the 
ablest commentators generally, thus affording the data for an inde- 
pendent judgment. They do not shrink from difficulties, critical, 
historical, or theological, or waive them aside, as if they were un- 
worthy of serious consideration; but, looking them fairly in the 
face, they grapple with them manfully, and seek a true solution. 
The great importance of this Commentary lies in this, that it em- 
bodies, in a sufficiently popular form, the later believing theology 
of Germany,—a theology of the highest significance for our age, in- 
asmuch as it has grown up during a long conflict with almost every 
phase of unbelief—with the vulgar rationalism of men like Paulus, 
the transcendentalism and moralism of Kant, the idealism of the 
elder Fichte, the pantheism of Schelling and Hegel, the mythical 
school of Strauss, the “tendenz” theory of Baur, the sensualistic 
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materialism of scientists like Vogt. This theology America needs, 
and the need is supplied to a large extert for those, who are not 
familiar with the German language, by the translation of Lange’s 
Commentary. 

The volume on Kings will not be found inferior to its predeces- 
sors. As space does not admit of an extended review, we shall 
simply notice a few points in the valuable Introduction. Sect. 1 
discusses the Name, Date of Composition, and Author. Dr. Bahr 
rightly assigns the composition to the second half of the exile, be- 
tween the years 562 and 536. He rejects the Jewish tradition, ac- 
cepted by Hiivernick, as well as some of the older theologians, that 
it was written by Jeremiah; for at the time of its composition, Je- 
remiah must have been from 86 to 88 years old,—an advanced age, 
which renders it improbable that he was the author of a work which 
presupposes the employing and arranging of different older written 
sources. Besides, Jeremiah, after the destruction of Jerusalem, went 
to Egypt, where he spent his remaining days; whereas, the Book 
was written, according to Bahr, in Babylon, or at least not in 
Egypt, as is evident from the absence of all references to Ezyptian 
situations and relations. Yet the author’s mode of thinking and 
expression undeniably resembles that of Jeremiah, from which it 
may perhaps be inferred, that he was a scholar of that prophet. 
Sect. 2 treats in a masterly way of the Sources. Three sources, and 
only three, are cited:—the Book of the Acts of Solomon, the Book 
of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, and the Book of the Chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Israel. Biuhr thinks that these were each an in- 
dependent work, that they contained more than the author of Kings 
has incorporated, and that they were in existence and circulation 
at the time he wrote. What were these documents, and by whom 
were they written? Itso happens that a whole series of paragraphs 
in Kings is repeated word for word in Chronicles. In this case 
there is no reference to any of the three documents cited in Kings, 
but to the writings of given individuals, as their sources—to 
Nathan, the prophet; Ahijah, the Shilonite; Iddo, the Seer; 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz, and others; and from this Bahr infers that 
the three documents lying at the foundation of the Books of Kings 
were not the production of one author, but that each of them was 
made up of the writings of different, and, in fact, prophetic, authors, 
who recorded the history of their own times. These single, isolated 
writings of the prophets were afterward collected and preserved, 
probably in the so-called schools of the prophets. The view main- 
tained in this volume respecting the documentary sources differs 
from the current view, which regards them as public, annual regis- 
ters, or annals, kept by some royal official, and deposited in the 
State archives, from which the author of the Books of Kings made 
extracts. Bahr has ably shown that this view is untenable; and, 
indeed, its advocates are driven to assume other unnamed authori- 
ties, because there is so much matter that could not possibly have 
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been in the official annals. But while the author refers to the 
sources whence he drew his facts about thirty times, and refers to 
them even when he writes of those kings that only reigned a short 
time, yet he does not once quote any other work. Now, as the 
greater part of the contents of Kings could not have been taken 
from the court annals, it would be inexplicable that the author 
should never have named his other authorities. In Sect. 3 Bahr 
strongly maintains the unity and independence of the Books of 
Kings, in opposition to De Wette, Ewald, and other negative cri- 
tics; and in Sect. 4 he recognizes their perfect credibility, as indeed 
all others must, if they hold with him that the authorities from 
which they are compiled are the writings of prophets who were 
contemporaries of the events described. Unlike De Wette, he finds 
in them no myths, nor does he find legends, as does Phenius; he 
finds in them rather a reliable history of God’s people, from Solo- 
mon to the Captivity, — history written, indeed, from the theocratic 
point of view, but, on that very account, history in the truest and 
fullest sense of the word. He does not stumble at the miracles 
these Books record, but regards them rather as the central point of 
this history, standing or falling with it. He rightly says that, “in 
fact, what is stated to be fabulous in these Books is so interwoven 
with what is admitted as historical, that they can only be arbitra- 
rily separated ; and every attempt to decide where history ceases 
and fable begins, appears arbitrary and vain.” But our notice is 
already too extended, and we must refer our readers to the volume 
itself. They will find in it a full and learned discussion of all ques- 
tions growing out of the Books of Kings, especially the critical, his- 
torical and chronological questions, which have of late assumed so 
much importance. F. A. G, 


Wrruty anp Witnovur. A Poem by George Macdonald, LL. D., 
Author of “Wilfrid Cumbermede,” ete. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co, 1872. 


This is a poem of considerable merit, so far as we are able to 
judge. Its excellency for us, however, lies not in the general plan 
and scope of the story, but in single parts and ges. So far as 
the general plan is concerned, it is only a repetition of that of Wil- 
frid Cumbermede. Indeed, the author seems to make it a point 
to leave his tale so involved at the close, as to require some sort of 
complement in the other world. That is his main idea. The im- 
perfections and contradictions of this present life must be supple- 
mented and explained in the life to come. The actual here never 
reaches the ideal. Every human life, therefore, comes short, and 
the individual dies with his work but half done, and, because but 
half done, involved often in irreconcilable contradiction and utter 
confusion. This is all correct. We have not much confidence, 
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however, in representations of the other world, which carry the tem- 
porary, earthly relations thither. In the case of this poem, for in- 
stance, a marriage relation is the occasion for misapprehension on 
both sides. Each fails to understand the other. The loving wife 
deserts the husband for the husband’s good, under the impression 
that she is not loved. There is a partial explanation, but the cur- 
tain of death falls upon the scene before the explanation reaches all 
the parties. Then, in the other world, the subject is carried out,— 
husband, wife, child, there mingle in the purity of mutual love, &c. 
No one can read the poem without experiencing its power. 


Tae Resurrection OF Curist. A Series of Discourses by Eli- 
phalet Nott, D.D., LL. D., late President of Union College. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Tayler Lewis. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., Successors to Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 


These are interesting and instructive sermons, and are designed 
to cover a certain portion of the ground of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Evidences of this kind certainly have a place, but, not- 
withstanding the strong language of Tayler Lewis to the contrary, 


we are of the opinion, that the Evidences must be placed on a new 
basis, not so much for correcting and meeting new errors, but for 
their own sake. 

Such evidence as is addressed to the common reason, to prove 
that Christ arose from the dead, that there could have been no de- 
ception, such as stealing away the body, &c., seems to us not only 
of no positive value, but calculated rather to do harm. Clearly 
our Saviour placed no dependence upon it, or He would have ap- 
peared to His enemies and compelled belief. The resurrection is a 
supernatural fact, and can be comprehended only by faith. It has 
its own nature and constitution, and in order to lay hold of it in 
its true, living character, the individual must come into union by 
faith with the world in which it stands. You can, indeed, prove by 
rational arguments that the body of Christ was resuscitated and left 
the tomb, but this is not the mystery of the resurrection. To take 
it as such is just to misapprehend the nature of the mystery. This 
point is set forth by the whole conduct of our Saviour towards men 
in leading them to faith in His person. Where there was no apti- 
tude, nothing but sense and reason called into exercise, He rather 
sought to conceal the mystery of His person, because it could only 
be perverted in such natural apprehension. It is just as true now 
that the natural man cannot apprehend the things of the Spirit. 
Hence men must be laid hold of first by those spiritual aptitudes 
which, under the influence of the Spirit, can lay hold of the super- 
natural,—and where these are not in exercise, any argument ad- 
dressed to the mere natural reason can accomplish but little. 
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The latter portion of the book before us does, indeed, rise to a 
sense of this, where the author dwells on the attesting descent of the 
Spirit, the spread of Christianity, Christ risen in the history of the 
Church, ete. But the labored argument to prove there was no 
theft of the body has, to our mind, but little value or weight. 

These sermons are published in handsome style, and their publi- 
cation is a grateful tribute to the memory of a worthy servant of 
Christ, who labored many years in the great work of College edu- 
cation. They will doubtless be read with interest by the many 
sons of Union College who still remember Dr. Nott as a venerable 
father, and for so many years the President of their Alma Mater. 


LecruREs ON THE History or THE CauRCH or ScorLanp. 
Delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. By Arthur Peurhyn Stanley, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute of France. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Successors 
to Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 


Dean Stanley is well known to the theological public as the av- 
thor of Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, on the His- 
tory of the Eastern Church, on Sinai and Palestine, &c. He has 
won reputation for his graphic style, as well as vigorous thought. 
In the present work this reputation is well sustained. It contains 
an introductory sermon of much force and beauty on the Eleventh 
Commandment, besides four lectures on the following topics :— 
1. The Celtic, the Medieval, and the Episcopal Churches. 2. The 
Church of Scotland, the Covenant, and the Seceding Churches. 
3. The Moderation of the Church of Scotland. 4. The Present and 
the Future of the Church of Scotland. In the opening sermon he 
narrates the anecdote, which has found its way, under various mo- 
difications, into print, of Archbishop Usher, the Primate of Ire- 
land, who, as an unknown stranger, knocked at the door of the 
manse of Rutherford, and begged shelter for the night. The mi- 
nister kindly received him, and asked him to take his place amongst 
the family and assist at- their religious exercises. It so happened 
that the question in the Catechism which came to the stranger’s 
turn was that which asks, “How many commandments are there?” 
He answered, “Eleven.” “Eleven!’ exclaimed Rutherford—*I 
am surprised that a man of your age and appearance should not 
know better! What do you mean?” And he answered, “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” The 
next day, Rutherford ascertained who the stranger was, and re- 
quested him to preach for him, which he did, on the words that 
had so startled his host the evening before. 

The sermon is admirably adapted to the times, as it brings out 
some important thoughts on a subject which occupies the attention 
of the Churches now, perhaps, more than any other. 
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The warmth and liberality with which the author speaks of the 
Scottish Church in the different periods of its history, shows the 
largeness of his mind and spirit. Scotland cannot boast of a formal, 
mechanical succession through a particular form of Episcopal ordi- 
nation. In its early period the Abbot of Iona was the Primate. 
Indeed, in Scotland and Ireland the first great work of Christiani- 
zation was done by abbots and monks.” The abbots and Presby- 
ters of Iona ordained or consecrated the bishops they sent forth to 
England ; and it is therefore exceedingly probable that the Epis- 
copa! succession of the Northern provinces of England has been 
deeply colored by Presbyterian blood.” 

The author gives some account of the windings in the more re- 
cent Scottish Church History, and expresses himself decidedly in 
favor of the Established Church, though he speaks in the highest 
terms of the great and good Chalmers, the leader of the secession 
and establishment of the Free Church. On account of his position 
on this subject, a course of lectures has been called out on the other 
side, which have been received with great favor. Altogether, we 
commend these graphic pictures of Church life in the history of 
Scotland, and welcome them as a valuable addition to the rapidly 
growing literature on Church History. 


A Hippen Lire anp Orner Poems. By George Macdonald, 
LL. D., Author of “Within and Without,’ “ Wilfrid Cumbermede,” 
etc. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 


The author of this book has gained celebrity as a writer of fic- 
tion. This, we think, is among his first appearances as a poet. It 
is a book that requires to be studied. At times the verse seems 
somewhat rugged, but it is everywhere made the vehicle of profound 
thought. We see in it a great soul struggling with the great reli- 
gious and social problems of the age. Many of the poems are 
founded on Scripture subjects, and in a certain sense the whole vo- 
lume is deeply religious; yet we seem congtantly to hear the cry of 
the patriarch, “O that I knew where I might find Him!” Like so 
many other great minds of the present age, the author seems to be 
on the high-sea, having cut loose from the moorings of implicit, 
child-like faith, and with the Atlantic’s shores, which he hopes to 
reach, not yet in sight. 

Nevertheless, it is a book that is worthy of a permanent place in 
the library of every one who is able to appreciate it. Without be- 
ing in the least flashy or flimsy, it contains many passages which 
are simply magnificent. We intend to study it carefully, and would 
advise our readers to do the same. 

The execution of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It is 
beautifully printed on tinted paper, so that reading it becomes a 
luxury. 





